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Art.  VI.-BOUCHETTE'S  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA, 

1  —  The  British  Dominions  in  North  America,  or  a  Topo- 
' sravhical  and  Statistical  Description  of  the  Provinces  of 
Urmer  and  Lower  Canada,  New -Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
the  Islands  of  Neivfoundland,  Prince  Edward,  and  Cape 
Breton,  including  Considerations  on  Land  granting,  fye., 
&>c     By  Joseph    Bouchette  Esqr.    Surveyor   General    oj 
Loiver  Canada,  Lt.  Col.  C.  M.  fyc.  #e.   London:  Longman 
&  Co. :  2  vols.  4to. 
2. Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting the  Correspondence  between  this  Government,  and 
that  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  subject  of  the  claims  of  the 
two   Governments   to   the    Territory    West   of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Washington  :  1828. 

The  great  extent  of  country  whose  description  is  the  object  of 
the  work  of  Col.  Bouchette,  possesses  much  interest  to  every  in- 
habitant of  the  United  States.  It  forms  our  northern  boundary 
throughout  the  whole  breadth  of  the  American  continent;  it 
is  already  partially,  and  will  ere  long  be  wholly  occupied  by  a 
people  of  kindred  tongue  and  cognate  origin,  but  who  from  differ- 
ence of  habits  and  government,  must  be  the  rivals  if  not  the  ene- 
mies of  our  citizens ;  it  is  the  possession  of  a  power  with  which  we 
have  the  most  intimate  relations  in  peace,  and  with  which  alone 
we  have  ever  been  engaged  in  any  serious  contest.  Such  are  the 
titles  of  this  subject  to  an  attentive  examination. 

The  author  himself  comes  before  us  with  claims  even  more 
imposing.     A  work  offering  recent  information  in  relation  to  the 
British  colonies  from  any  competent  hand,  would  be  worthy  of 
attention,  particularly  when  it  treats  of  those  points  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  concerned  ;  but  in  addition, 
our  author  holds  a  high  and  responsible  situation,  has  by  virtue  of 
it  enjoyed  enviable  opportunities  for  observation,  and  now  pre- 
sents himself  to  the  public  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  for  to  that  personage  the  book  is  by  per- 
mission dedicated.     If  not  absolutely  official,  we  may  at  least 
consider  it  as  expressive  of  views  that  are  indulged,  if  not  fondly 
entertained  by  the  British  government.    It  is  in  this  last  point  of 
view  we  shall  hereafter  see  that  it  is  momentous ;  for  should  the 
claims  it  sets  up  be  seriously  cherished  by  that  power,  they  must 
ere  long  lead  to  serious  discussions. 

The  British  dominions  in  North  America,  are  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  United  States ;  on  the  west  they  extend  to  the  Pa- 
cific and  to  territories  claimed  by  the  Russians ;  on  the  north  they 
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the  pungency  of  invective  or  periodical  6atire ;  all  these  circum- 
stances conspire  to  retard  the  progress  of  composition  and  elo- 
quence. We  are  not  prepared  to  offer  any  digested  plan  for  re- 
medying these  evils ;  but  if  we  may  be  suffered,  with  unfeigned 
hesitation,  to  recommend  a  method,  we  would  suggest  the  expe- 
diency of  a  scheme  which  should  hold  out  annual  prizes  to  our 
youth.  These  should  be  made  valuable  by  the  dignity  of  the 
persons  charged  with  the  scrutiny  and  adjudication.  They  should 
not  be  confined  to  single  institutions,  but  should  call  into  the 
field  of  amicable  contest,  the  rising  talent  of  all  our  states.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  prizes  to  be  awarded  to  men  distinguish- 
ed in  the  arts ;  and  we  are  scarcely  ready  to  grant  that  literature 
should  be  denied  the  aid  of  similar  inducements.  This  might  be 
a  proper  subject  for  discussion  in  the  literary  associations,  con- 
ventions, and  lyceums,  which  are  rapidly  spreading  their  influence 
among  us.  Until  some  such  invocation  of  talent  from  its  seclu- 
sion takes  place,  we  cannot  be  aware  of  our  literary  resources. 

Scholar  and  beggar,  if  we  may  believe  Adam  Smith,  are  sy- 
nonymous expressions.     This  was  not  always  the  case ; 

Cura  ducum,  fuerant  olim,  regumque  poets  : 

Praemiaque  antiqui  magna  tulere  chori. 
Sanctaque  majestas,  et  erat  venerabile  nomen 

Vatibus,  et  larga  sacpe  dabantur  opes. 

Even  though  Otway  and  Chatterton  may  be  extreme  instances, 
it  must  be  conceded,  that  the  literary  benefactors  of  a  country 
seldom,  as  such,  receive  any  reward  for  years  of  solitary  labour. 
Why  those  who  contribute  so  greatly  to  the  recreation,  advance- 
ment, and  dignity  of  a  people,  should  be  suffered  to  languish  in 
obscurity,  it  might  be  hard  to  show ;  yet  we  are  not  about  to 
hazard  a  suggestion  in  behalf  of  their  claims,  further  than  to  urge, 
upon  acknowledged  principles  of  national  interest,  the  importance 
of  eliciting  latent  genius  by  some  honourable  distinction.  If  po- 
pular illumination  is  conducive  to  national  power,  it  is  the  part 
of  a  wise  policy  to  remove  restrictions  from  learning,  to  mitigate 
the  taxes  on  the  instruments  of  knowledge,  and  still  further  to 
make  it  reputable,  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  it  now  is,  to  stand 
in  the  first  rank  of  erudition,  taste,  and  eloquence. 
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are  limited  only  by  the  impassable  Frozen  Ocean,  and  were  at 
one  time  believed  to  reach  even  to  the  pole  itself. 

The  title  to  this  tract  has  its  origin  in  the  usual  system  of  oc- 
cupation exercised  by  civilized  nations  upon  the  territories  of 
wandering  savages  ;  it  is  founded  partly  on  the  right  of  disco- 
very, and  partly  on  the  cession  of  the  nation  that  first  exercised 
this  right.  It  is  useless,  and  indeed  irrelevant  at  the  present  day 
to  inquire,  how  far  such  a  right  is  real  or  pretended ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  us  that  it  has  been  exercised  by  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, who  have  at  different  epochs  established  themselves  on  our 
continent;  and  that  it  is  fully  recognised  among  them  as  a  por- 
tion of  international  law.  The  aborigines  may,  indeed,  well  won- 
der when  they  hear  that  their  hunting  grounds  have  been  the 
subject  of  contention  between  the  nations  of  distant  Europe,  and 
that  the  right  of  possessing  them  has  been  conveyed  by  treaties 
in  which  they  have  had  no  voice.  The  savage  may  complain  of 
such  pretensions  as  unjust,  but  before  the  bar  of  civilized  nations 
he  will  meet  no  redress,  for  all  have  been  parties  to  the  injustice, 
and  have  participated  in  its  profits. 

Under  such  titles  Great  Britain  claims  to  possess  one  half  of 
the  North  American  continent,  of  which,  however,  but  a  small 
portion  is  occupied  by  settlements,  and  these  comprise,  when 
united,  a  population  less  than  that  of  single  states  of  our  own  confe- 
deracy. The  residue  is  still  wandered  over  rather  than  held,  by 
tribes  of  Indians  and  Esquimaux,  and  bears  no  other  mark  of 
British  sovereignty,  than  trading  posts  scattered  at  long  intervals. 
Even  here,  however,  the  right  of  sovereignty  has  been  exercised 
to  the  utmost ;  immense  tracts  have  been  granted  by  royal  char- 
ters, and  the  jurisdiction  over  property  and  over  life  exerted 
without  any  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  aboriginal  possessors. 
There  is  no  pretension,  however  bold,  to  the  hunting  lands  of 
Indian  tribes,  which  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  British  government ; 
and  even  the  rents  solemnly  guarantied  as  equivalents  for  the 
cession,  have  been  diverted  from  their  owners  by  force  or  by 
fraud. 

The  British  territories  in  North  America,  lie  between  the  pa- 
rallels of  41°  47'  and  78°  north  latitude,  and  between  the  meridians 
of  52°  and  141°  west  longitude.  They  are  computed  by  Col. 
Bouchette,  to  comprise  upwards  of  four  millions  of  geographical 
square  miles.  Their  extreme  length,  measured  along  the  parallel 
of  49°,  is  about  3066  geographical  miles;  and  their  breadth  from 
the  southernmost  point  in  Lake  Erie  to  Smith's  sound  in  the  po- 
lar regions,  is  rather  more  than  2150.  Of  this  region,  about 
700,000  square  miles  are  covered  by  water,  in  which  estimate, 
however,  are  included  the  great  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  through 
which  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  passes,  and  divides 
them  into  nearly  equal  portions.     Before  the  year  1791,  this  re- 
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gion  was  divided  into  three  provincial  governments,  Quebec, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland,  besides  the  territories  granted 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Subsequently,  the  province  of 
Quebec  was  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Ca- 
nada; the  government  of  New-Brunswick,  created  out  of  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  a  separate  legislature  granted  to 
the  Island  of  St.  John,  or  Prince  Edward,  lying  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  The  first  and  most  obvious  division,  however,  is  into 
the  part  which  is  colonized  under  established  local  governments, 
and  that  which  is  still  wholly  unsettled.  The  first  of  these  parts 
covers  a  surface  of  no  more  than  500,000  square  miles,  or  about 
an  eighth  of  the  whole,  and  is  scantily  occupied  by  less  than  a 
million  and  a  half  of  people.  This  population,  however,  doubles 
itself  in  about  sixteen  years,  and  is  thus  increasing  at  such  a  rate 
as  will  soon  render  it  dense  in  many  of  those  portions  to  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  soil  and  climate  must  confine  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  trade  of  these  colonies  now  employs  annually  1800  sail 
of  shipping,  having  a  burthen  of  470,000  tons,  and  navigated  by 
20,000  seamen.  This  navigation  interest  is  cherished  by  the 
British  government  with  the  greatest  care,  and  guarded  with  the 
greatest  jealousy.  If  the  old  principles  of  the  navigation  act  have 
been  so  far  modified,  that  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country  is  no 
longer  alone  cared  for,  and  the  ships  of  these  colonies  may  now 
trade  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  except  when  shut  out  by  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  East  India  Company ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  en- 
trance of  shipping  carrying  other  flags  than  the  British  is  either 
wholly  prevented,  or  so  far  restricted  as  to  add  to  rather  than 
interfere  with  the  profits  of  the  ship  owners  of  these  provinces. 
Thus  the  incidental  privileges  growing  out  of  the  right  secured 
to  the  United  States,  of  participating  in  the  fisheries,  are  objects 
of  complaint  and  jealousy ;  while  the  recent  admission  of  Ame- 
rican vessels  into  the  ports  of  New-Brunswick,  seems  to  be  rather 
a  scheme  to  trick  us  out  of  the  West  India  trade,  than  a  measure 
of  open  and  liberal  reciprocity.  Into  this  trap  our  statesmen  ap- 
pear to  have  fallen,  and  the  business  of  supplying  the  British 
islands,  in  which  our  shipping  participated  in  more  than  an  equal 
portion,  by  the  intervention  of  the  neutral  islands,  will  probably 
be  henceforth  almost  wholly  carried  on  in  British  bottoms. 

The  regions  that  have  not  been  settled  under  distinct  local 
governments,  are  again  to  be  distinguished  into  two  portions. 
The  first  of  these  is  included  within  the  chartered  limits  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  the  other  may  be  styled  the  North 
Western  Territory,  and  extends  from  these  limits  and  the  head 
of  Lake  Superior,  to  the  dominions  of  Russia  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

"The  treaty  of  Utrecht  provided  for  the  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
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Hudson's  Bay  territory  5  but  the  measures  adopted  by  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed in  pursuance  of  the  tenth  article,  appear  to  have  little  contributed 
to  the  removal  of  the  doubts  then  subsisting  on  the  subject.  Referring-  to 
Mitchell's  map,  where  the  boundary  purports  to  be  laid  down  agreeably  to  that 
treaty,  we  find  that  the  line  commences  at  Cape  Grimmington,  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador ;  whence,  running  south-westerly,  it  passes  to  the  south  of  Lake  Mis- 
tussin,  and  follows  the  height  of  land  dividing  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  those  flowing  into  James's  bay.  This  map,  including  no  part  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  leaves  the  principle  it  has  established  of  the 
division  of  waters  to  be  followed  up,  on  more  recent  and  comprehensive  delinea- 
tions of  the  country. 

"Tracing  the  boundary  on  the  author's  geographical  map  of  the  British  North 
American  provinces,  published  in  1815,  and  upon  Arrowsmith's  maps  of  North 
America,  which  embrace  the  whole  of  the  Indian  territories,  the  divisions  of 
highlands  are  found  to  pass  at  the  sources  of  East  Main,  Rupert,  Harricanaw, 
Abitibi,  and  Moose  rivers,  and  the  various  branches  of  Albany,  Severn,  and  Hill 
rivers ;  all  of  which  disembogue  into  Hudson's  or  James's  bay,  leaving  the  rivers 
on  the  opposite  side,  to  descend  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes.  Reach- 
ing the  banks  of  Nelson's  river,  the  ridge  ceases  to  divide  streams  at  their  heads, 
and  is  traversed  by  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnipeg;  which  receives  from  the  south- 
ward the  waters  of  the  Red  river,  and  discharges  itself  through  Play  Green  lake 
and  Nelson's  river,  into  Hudson's  bay.  West  of  this  river  the  highlands  resume 
their  former  characteristic,  and  rise  at  the  sources  of  Burntwood,  Churchill,  and 
Beaver  rivers." 

It  might,  therefore,  appear  to  admit  a  question  whether  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  are  to  be  circumscribed  by  this  range  of 
heights,  or  to  extend  their  limits  beyond  them,  and  include  the 
whole  of  the  vast  basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  To  this  last  they 
have  asserted  a  claim,  and  conveyances  under  it  were  made  to 
Lord  Selkirk,  who  attempted  to  establish  settlements  within  it 
This  attempt  led  to  an  actual  war,  carried  on  between  him  and 
the  Canadian  North  West  Company.  The  boundaries  that  in- 
clude this  claim  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  are  marked  out, 
by  a  ridge  that  diverges  from  the  height  of  land,  described  in  the 
foregoing  extract,  near  Lake  St.  Ann,  at  no  great  distance  from 
Lake  Superior,  and  divides  the  waters  of  the  latter  lake  from 
those  of  Lake  Winnipeg;  it  thence  extends,  winding  around  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Red  rivers,  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  it.  This  ridge  next  intervenes  between  the  waters 
of  the  Assiniboin  and  Saskatchawan,  and  those  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  extends  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  boundary 
then  follows  these  mountains  for  about  three  degrees,  and  di- 
verges thence  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  along  the  heights  that 
divide  the  waters  of  the  Saskatchawan  from  those  of  the  Atha- 
basca, until  they  unite  with  the  range,  described  in  the  extract 
from  the  author,  at  the  sources  of  Beaver  river.  The  range  of 
highlands  then  continues  until  it  subsides  on  the  southern  shore 
of  Lake  Wollaston.  This  lake  has  two  distinct  outlets,  discharg- 
ing itself  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  one  hand,  and  Hud- 
son's bay  on  the  other.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  claim 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  the  whole  basin  of  Lake  Win- 
nipeg, led  to  a  collision  between  them  and  another  company  of 
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British  subjects.  It  is  less  generally  known,  that  of  the  territory 
granted  to  Lord  Selkirk,  at  least  one-half  is  within  the  admitted 
limits  of  the  United  States ;  for  the  Red  river  has  its  sources  in 
latitude  46°  north  ;  while  the  convention  of  October,  1818,  makes 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  the  boundary  between  the  possessions  of 
the  two  nations.  Even  Pembina,  the  seat  of  Lord  Selkirk's  go- 
vernment, is  south  of  this  latter  parallel. 

Of  the  territories  held  or  claimed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Labrador  is  characterized  by 
our  author  as  wild,  bleak,  and  inhospitable ;  but  between  Albany 
fort  and  East  Main  factory,  on  the  shore  of  James's  bay,  six 
great  rivers,  having  courses  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  miles, 
discharge  themselves.  Of  the  country  on  their  banks  our  author 
expresses  the  following  opinion  : — 

'?  Of  the  susceptibility  of  the  soil,  which  these  rivers  and  their  several  branches 
seem  to  fertilize,  to  yield  agricultural  produce,  little  is  known,  or  can  be  collected 
from  the  information  of  the  traders,  whose  whole  attention  appears  to  have  been 
hitherto  confined  to  the  beaver,  the  buffalo,  and  the  other  savage  inhabitants  of 
these  wilds;  but  considering  the  geographical  situation  of  this  country,  between 
49°  and  53°  north  latitude,  and  its  vast  extent,  it  is  natural  to  presume,  and  the 
accounts  of  the  natives,  as  far  as  they  go,  justify  the  presumption,  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it  must  be  more  or  less  arable,  and  will  be  eventually  sub- 
mitted to  the  plough." 

The  western  shores  of  Hudson's  bay  seem  to  promise  nothing 
to  the  agriculturist.  Much  of  them  is  represented  as  flat  and 
swampy,  and  covered  with  a  growth  of  willows,  poplar,  larch, 
and  spruce.  This  growth  is,  however,  so  scanty,  and  restores  it- 
self so  slowly,  that  all  the  wood  in  the  vicinity  of  York  fort  has 
disappeared,  and  the  residents  there  are  now  compelled  to  seek 
fuel  at  a  considerable  distance. 

The  basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  particularly  the  Red  river 
country,  present  more  favourable  indications.  The  surface  of  the 
latter, 

"  [s  generally  level,  presenting  frequent  expansive  grassy  plains,  that  yield 
subsistence  to  innumerable  herds  of  buffalo.  The  aggregate  of  the  soil  is  light, 
and  inadequate  to  the  growth  of  trees,  either  large  or  small;  but  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  often  exhibit  more  promising  alluvions,  and  have,  when  cultivated, 
produced  very  competent  returns  to  the  agriculturist." 

The  North  Western  territory  of  the  British,  without  the  limits 
claimed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  is  distinguished,  by  na- 
tural boundaries,  into  three  well  defined  portions.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  basin  of  the  Great  Slave  lake.  It  extends  from  the 
limits  claimed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  the  east  and 
south,  and  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west.  Its  northern 
boundaries  are  well  defined  by  a  range  of  hills  that  divide  the 
waters  of  the  Yellow-Knife,  from  those  of  the  Coppermine  river. 

"  This  extensive  tract  may  be  considered  as  a  valley,  having  its  lowest  region 
occupied  by  Slave  lake,  in  which  are  united  the  waters  of  numerous  large  rivers, 
and  their  abundant  tributaries,  that  descend  to  it  from  the  verges  of  all  parts  of 
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the  valley,  from  whence  they  have  but  one  outlet  by  Mackenzie's  river,  which 
carries  their  waters  to  the  Arctic  seas.  Slave  lake  itself  exceeds  either  Ontario 
or  Erie  in  magnitude,  and  Lake  Athabasca,  which  is  next  to  it  in  size,  is  180 
miles  in  length.    There  are  besides  an  almost  infinite  number  of  smaller  lakes." 

The  Athabasca  country  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  rich- 
ness and  value  of  the  furs  it  has  supplied  to  the  traders  of  the 
North-West  Company. 

North  of  the  possessions  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and 
of  the  basin  of  the  Slave  lake,  we  find  a  wide  extent  of  country 
bounded  by  the  Icy  ocean,  and  through  which  the  Coppermine 
and  Mackenzie's  rivers  flow.  This  country  is  thus  characterized 
by  our  author. 

"  As  far  as  general  terms  may  be  applied  to  so  large  an  extent  of  territory,  it 
may  be  said,  that  its  surface  exhibits  far  more  of  the  plain  than  of  the  mountain, 
that  its  hills  never  rise  to  very  considerable  heights,  and  that  sterility  is  the  pre- 
dominant characteristic  of  its  soil.  The  rivers  that  flow  through  it,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  rapid,  and  the  lakes  frequent,  and  fantastic  in  their  shapes.  Of  the 
limited  variety  of  trees,  the  pine,  the  poplar,  the  willow,  and  the  larch,  are  the 
most  common.  Lichens  and  mosses  abundantly  clothe  the  faces  of  some  hills, 
or  cover  the  surface  of  deep  swamps  :  and  the  plains,  consisting  in  some  parts 
of  dry  flats  or  bottoms,  and  marshy  meadows,  and  so  frequently  stony  and 
utterly  barren,  are  sometimes  thinly  covered  with  an  arid  grass,  which  yields  a 
slender  sustenance  to  the  musk-ox  and  the  rein-deer ;  the  hills,  crags,  and  cliffs, 
being  the  haunts  of  the  black  and  white  bear,  and  of  the  preying  wolf. 

"  Such  is  the  home  of  the  Barbarian  Esquimaux,  whose  country  ranges  from 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  perhaps  from  the  very  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
to  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  inhabiting,  in  his  desultory  and  wandering 
mode  of  savage  existence,  the  bleakest  hyperborean  regions  of  the  globe." 

The  remaining  territory  of  the  British  government  lies  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Our  author  chooses  to 
include  in  it  the  whole  territory  claimed  by  the  United  States, 
and  a  part  of  that  to  which  Russia  asserts  a  right,  as  well  as  that 
to  which  the  British  nation  has  an  undisputed  title.  The  merits 
of  this  question  of  boundary  we  shall  consider  hereafter,  and  pro- 
ceed here  to  the  description  of  the  country  itself. 

The  coast  that  lies  between  Cape  Blanco  on  the  south,  in  lati- 
tude 42°  50'  N.,  and  Mount  St.  Elias,  in  latitude  58°  28'  N.,  is 
broken  and  indented  by  deep  arms  of  the  sea.  These  leave  ex- 
tensive insulated  tracts,  and  form  numerous  gulfs,  straits,  inlets, 
and  sounds.  The  whole  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
appears  to  have  the  same  difference  in  climate  from  that  of  the 
eastern  slope,  which  is  remarked  between  the  eastern  and  western 
shores  of  the  old  continent.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  in 
latitude  46°  19'  N.,  the  thermometer,  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
was  never  known  to  fall  below  0°,  and  never  rose  beyond  76°. 
These  extremes  are  much  nearer  than  those  of  the  same  latitude 
in  Canada  and  New-England,  and  approximate  to  those  of  Bel- 
gium and  Germany. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  this  region  is  occupied  by  the  basin 
of  the  Columbia  river.  This  is  separated  from  the  coast  by  a  ridge 
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of  mountains  of  no  great  height,  through  which  that  river  makes 
its  way ;  and  the  ramifications  of  its  branches  within  this  ridge, 
extend  nearly  as  far  as  the  extremes  of  latitude  within  which 
Colonel  Bouchette  has  chosen  to  place  the  British  claim.  The 
principal  branches  of  the  Columbia  are  the  Multonomah,  Lewis', 
Okanagan,  Spokan,  Clark's,  and  M'Gillivray's  rivers.  Lewis' 
and  Clark's  rivers  spread  into  numerous  ramifications,  and  de- 
scend in  rapid  courses  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  valley 
of  the  Columbia,  unlike  the  opposite  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, is  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  timber.  The  trees  attain 
a  prodigious  size,  and  indicate  a  soil  of  great  fertility. 

To  the  north  of  the  Columbia,  and  running  nearly  due  south, 
in  the  space  intervening  between  the  shore  and  the  heights  that 
confine  the  basin  of  the  Columbia,  is  to  be  found  Fraser's  river. 
This  has  three  principal  sources,  one  of  which  derives  its  waters 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  it  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  and 
receives  in  its  course  the  waters  of  many  tributaries,  the  largest 
of  which  is  Thomson's  river. 


Of  the  provinces  settled  under  distinct  local  governments,  we 
shall  notice,  in  the  first  place,  Upper  Canada.  This  is  separated 
from  the  lower  province  by  the  Ottawa  river,  and  an  arbitrary 
line,  running  in  a  direction  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  It  is  divided  from 
the  United  States  by  the  great  lakes.  It  is  naturally  distinguished 
into  two  parts,  one  of  the  figure  of  a  trapezoid,  extending,  of 
nearly  uniform  breadth,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Superior; 
the  other  a  peninsula,  formed  by  the  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and 
Huron.  The  first  of  these  portions  is  traversed,  throughout  its 
whole  length,  by  an  elevated  ridge,  dividing  the  waters  that  flow 
to  the  Ottawa,  from  those  running  to  the  lakes.  To  the  south  of 
this  ridge  the  whole  country  may  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  a 
great  table  land,  extending  to  the  Alleghany  mountains ;  in  this 
table  land,  Lake  Ontario  occupies  a  deep  depressed  cavity,  and 
Lake  Erie  a  shallow  basin.  This  great  table  land  rests  through- 
out upon  limestone,  whose  decomposition  has  produced  a  soil  of 
the  highest  fertility.  The  eastern  and  northern  portions  of  the 
province  partake  of  the  cold  climate  of  Lower  Canada,  but  the 
peninsula  formed  by  the  lakes  has  a  temperature  admirably  fitted 
to  the  growth  not  only  of  grain,  but  of  fruits,  even  of  the  more 
delicate  descriptions.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Detroit,  where  the  peach,  the  nectarine,  and  the 
grape,  succeed  perfectly  in  the  open  air.  The  whole  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  may,  for  salubrity  of  climate,  fertility  of 
soil,  and  variety  of  productions,  rank  with  almost  any  portion  of 
the  temperate  zones.  It  is,  if  possible,  superior  in  these  respects 
to  the  western  district  of  the  adjacent  state  of  New- York.  It  is 
to  this  desirable  region  that  the  British  government  is  now  en- 
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deavouring  to  attract  the  emigration  of  the  superabundant  popu- 
lation of  the  empire.  For  this  purpose  a  company  has  been  form- 
ed, to  which  the  tracts  reserved  for  the  support  of  the  church  and 
the  government  have  been  conveyed.  These  tracts,  mixed  in  a 
definite  proportion  in  all  new  grants,  had  opposed  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  improvements  of  the  province.  They  are  now 
laid  open  to  settlement,  while  the  company  has  guarantied  to  the 
crown  a  large  income,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  cession. 

This  province  is  now  increasing  rapidly  in  population  and 
wealth ;  its  agriculture  is  flourishing,  and  internal  improvements 
are  prosecuted  by  the  government,  by  the  Canada  Company,  and 
by  private  associations.  Previous  to  1783,  no  other  settlements 
existed  within  its  whole  extent,  but  a  few  French  colonies  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit.  In  that  year  grants 
were  first  made  to  American  loyalists  by  Lord  Dorchester.  In 
1811  the  population  had  reached  77,000;  in  1824  it  was  150,000; 
and  in  1831  it  probably  amounted  to  215,000. 

The  most  important  works  of  internal  improvement  are  the 
Welland  and  Rideau  canals.  The  former  of  these  was  undertaken, 
and  has  been  executed,  by  an  incorporated  company.  It  consists 
of  three  sections,  the  middle  of  which  is  a  part  of  the  Welland 
river,  and  is  ten  miles  in  length  ;  the  other  two  sections  are 
each  sixteen  miles  in  length,  the  one  communicating  with  Lake 
Erie,  the  other  with  Lake  Ontario.  The  difference  in  the  level 
of  these  two  lakes  is  330  feet,  and  this  is  overcome  by  37  locks. 
This  canal  is  56  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and  85  feet  deep. 
Its  locks  are  100  feet  in  length,  and  22  in  width,  and  will  admit 
vessels  of  the  burthen  of  125  tons.  Such  are  sufficiently  large 
for  the  navigation  of  either  lake;  thus  cargoes  may  be  conveyed 
from  either  of  them  to  the  other,  and  therefore  from  Prescott, 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  Sault  St.  Mary,  and  the  extreme 
point  of  Lake  Michigan. 

"  The  Rideau  canal  commences  at  Kingston,  and  traversing-  the  tract  of  coun- 
try lying-  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  falls  of  the  Ottawa,  strikes  the  latter 
river  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  of  the  Chaudiere,  and  at  a  short  distance  above  those 
of  the  Rideau,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  that  river.  It  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  miles  long,  and  perfectly  unique  of  its  kind  in  America,  and  probably,  in 
the  world ;  being  made  up  in  its  whole  length  by  a  chain  of  lakes,  dams,  and 
aqueducts,  so  connected  by  locks  of  large  dimensions  as  to  open  a  steam-boat 
navigation  from  Ontario  to  the  Ottawa  river.  Rideau  lake,  which  is  about  twenty- 
four  miles  long,  is  the  grand  summit  level  of  the  canal ;  it  is  283  feet  above  the 
waters  of  the  Ottawa  on  one  side,  and  154  above  the  surface  of  Lake  Ontario  on 
the  other,  requiring  in  the  rise  and  fall,  a  total  number  of  forty-seven  locks, 
seventeen  of  which  are  on  the  Kingston  side,  and  thirty  between  Rideau  lake 
and  the  Ottawa.  These  locks  were  originally  planned  upon  a  scale  to  corres- 
pond with  those  of  the  La  Chine  canal,  i.  e.  one  hundred  feet  by  twenty  feet; 
but  these  dimensions  were  subsequently  increased  to  142  feet  in  length,  by  33 
in  width,  the  depth  of  water  being  five  feet.  There  are  twenty  dams  on  the 
whole  route,  constructed  with  remarkable  solidity  and  skill,  which,  by  the  re- 
flux of  waters  they  produce,  have  strangely  altered  the  natural  appearance  of 
the  country.    In  several  instances,  a  dam  not  more  than  twenty-four  feet  high, 
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and  180  feet  wide,  will  throw  the  rapids  and  rivers  into  a  still  sheet  above  it, 
for  more  than  twenty  miles.  The  dams  also  back  the  waters  up  creeks,  ravines, 
and  valleys;  and  instead  of  making  one  canal,  they  form  numerous  canals  of  vari- 
ous ramifications,  which  will  all  tend  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  a  very  fertile 
country." 

This  canal  has  no  outlet  of  equal  magnitude  to  connect  it  with 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Grenville  canal, 
planned  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Ottawa,  and  the  La 
Chine  canal  at  the  rapids  near  Montreal,  are  both  of  very  inferior 
dimensions.  The  great  cost  incurred  in  giving  such  magnifi- 
cent proportions  to  the  Rideau  navigation,  may  be  considered  as 
in  a  great  degree  useless,  until  such  direct  communication  be 
effected.  When,  however,  it  shall  be  completed,  it  will  open 
the  most  magnificent  internal  navigation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  question,  how  far  these  internal  improve- 
ments in  the  British  dominions,  will  interfere  with  the  trade  of 
the  city  of  New- York,  and  the  profits  of  the  great  western  canal 
of  that  state.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  facilities  afforded 
by  the  Canadian  canals,  when  finished,  for  conveying  goods  in 
one  and  the  same  vessel,  from  the  ports  of  the  internal  lakes,  to 
those  of  the  ocean,  must  be  a  most  important  advantage  in  their 
favour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difference  in  government  must 
always  present  an  obstacle  to  the  free  conveyance  of  American 
produce  in  that  direction.  In  addition,  the  St.  Lawrence  has  its 
mouth  in  a  rigorous  climate,  and  is  closed  by  the  ice  for  so  long 
a  period  as  to  do  away,  in  a  very  great  degree,  all  the  advantages 
derived  from  its  being  the  direct  outlet  of  the  waters  of  the  lakes, 
and  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  projected  or  executed  canals.  We 
are  therefore  inclined  to  conclude,  that  while  these  canals  may 
be,  in  some  cases,  of  value  to  the  American  shores  of  the  great 
lake,  as  well  as  to  the  British,  they  will,  in  no  material  degree, 
divert  the  commerce  that  now  centres  in  the  harbour  of  New- 
York,  and  is  conveyed  by  its  canals. 

The  Rideau  canal  has  been  wholly  executed  by  the  British 
government.  The  views  with  which  it  was  undertaken,  were 
highly  politic.  The  United  States,  under  the  rule  adopted  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine, 
might  claim  as  a  right  which  has  now  become  an  admitted  princi- 
ple of  international  law,  to  have  a  free  transit  for  the  produce  of 
the  countries  watered  by  the  streams  whose  general  outlet  is  the 
St.  Lawrence,  to  the  ocean.  This  is  a  right,  which,  however  just 
in  the  abstract,  there  is  little  hope  that  the  British  government 
will  concede  without  an  equivalent.  Now,  it  so  happens  that 
although  the  general  channel  by  which  the  descending  trade  can 
pass  the  St.  Lawrence,  lies  partly  within  the  limits  of  both  coun- 
tries, so  far  as  it  is  their  line  of  demarcation ;  yet  there  is  one 
place  where  an  island,  lying  nearest  to  the  American  shore,  and 
which  has  in  consequence  become  a  part  of  our  territory,  has 
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thrown  the  only  navigable  passage  wholly  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States.  Now  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  our  govern- 
ment has  at  least  as  good  a  right  to  refuse  to  British  vessels  a 
passage  through  this  channel,  wholly  within  our  own  territories, 
as  that  nation  has  to  refuse  to  American  vessels  a  passage  to  the 
sea.  This  question  has  been  agitated  ;  and  it  was  principally  with 
a  view  of  preventing  the  effect  of  such  a  measure  of  retaliation, 
that  the  Rideau  canal  was  projected.  Now  that  it  is  finished,  it 
would  be  wholly  useless  on  our  part  to  attempt  to  coerce  the 
British  government  to  grant  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
In  other  respects,  this  canal  was  anticipated  to  be  of  value,  as  is 
thus  pointed  out  by  our  author. 

"  Considered  with  relation  to  the  defences  of  the  country,  the  Rideau  canal 
must  appear  of  still  greater  moment,  from  the  means  it  affords  of  forwarding  to 
distant  stations,  with  readiness  and  despatch,  the  monuments  (we  presume  the 
Colonel  means  munitions)  necessary  to  propel  invasion,  and  protect  the  property 
and  persons  of  his  majesty's  subjects  in  the  colonies  from  foreign  aggression.  In  a 
political  point  of  view,  its  importance  is  equally  conspicuous,  since  it  must  ob- 
viously tend  to  strengthen,  and  consolidate  the  Canadas,  by  promoting  their 
commercial  relations,  and  that  interchange  of  mutual  benefits  that  constitutes  a 
permanent  tie  betwixt  the  various  members  of  a  state,  and  preserves  for  ages  the 
integrity  of  empires." 

The  construction  of  the  Rideau  canal,  under  such  views,  is  a 
fine  illustration  of  "the  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  of  the 
British  government,"  so  lauded  by  Col.  Bouchette  in  his  pre- 
face, under  the  sanction  too  of  an  "able  American  statesman," 
who  quotes  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  in  illustration  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  free  trade. 


The  general  features  of  Lower  Canada,  are  thus  described  by 
our  author. 

"  In  viewing  the  divisions  of  Lower  Canada,  the  St.  Lawrence  conspicuously 
presents  itself  as  a  leading  figure  in  its  physical  geography,  bisecting  the  province 
into  two  grand  sections,  the  one  lying  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  south  of 
that  great  river.  Emerging  from  Upper  Canada  at  Point  au  Baudet,  it  flows  ex- 
clusively through  the  lower  province,  traversing  in  a  north-easterly  course,  the 
grand  valley,  which  it  drains  in  its  broad  career  to  the  ocean.  This  valley  is  con- 
fined to  the  northward  by  a  range  of  mountains  commencing  at  Grenville  on 
the  Ottawa  river,  and  stretching  north-eastward  across  the  country,  as  it  passes 
at  various  distances  from  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  which  it  recedes 
in  some  places  about  forty  miles,  approaching  at  others  within  fifteen  or  twenty, 
until  it  strikes  the  river  at  Cape  Torment,  thirty  miles  below  Quebec.  From  this 
cape  the  mountainous  character  of  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  may  be  pro- 
perly said  to  commence,  and  especially  to  the  northward,  where  they  consist  of 
bold  and  abrupt  hills,  rising  to  a  general  elevation  of  300  and  400  feet,  and  in  some 
instances  attaining  an  altitude  of  nearly  2,000.  To  the  southward,  the  great  val- 
ley is  bounded  by  a  range  of  hills  situated  about  the  source  of  the  Connecticut 
river,  and  connecting  to  S.  W.  with  the  Green  Mountains  in  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont, and  by  them  with  the  bold  range  of  the  Alleghanies,  which  forms  the  grand 
geological  division  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  those  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Connecticut,  in  their  progress  north- 
eastward, diverge  into  two  ramifications  or  spurs,  about  the  source  of  the  St. 
Johns  river:  one  directing  its  course  centrally  through  the  country,  nearly  parallel 
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to  the  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  shores  of  the  sea  ;*  the  other  diverg- 
ing more  to  the  north,  and  extending  along  the  St.  Lawrence  to  its  mouth. f  Its 
distance  from  the  borders  of  the  river,  varies  from  thirty  to  thirteen  miles,  until 
it  actually  subsides  on  its  banks,  and  confines  the  bed  of  its  waters.  Seen  from 
the  northward,  it  has  a  distinct  outline,  but  does  not  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a 
mountainous  range  when  viewed  from  the  southward,  in  consequence  of  the 
table  elevation  of  the  country  on  that  side. 

"  Beyond  the  mountains  that  bound  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the 
north,  the  common  level  of  the  land  is  marked  by  a  very  considerable  table  ele- 
vation above  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  is  traversed  by  several  ridges  of  no 
very  conspicuous  altitude,  till  the  bolder  mountains  rise  to  view,  that  bound  the 
province  to  the  north-west,  and  divide  the  waters  of  Hudson's  Bay  from  those 
that  descend  in  opposite  courses  to  the  St.  Lawrence." 

Such  are  the  prominent  features  of  Lower  Canada.  The  wide 
part  of  the  great  valley,  whose  greatest  breadth  lies  on  the 
boundary  along  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  is  fertile  ;  much 
of  it  is  cultivated,  and  thickly  settled.  As  the  valley  narrows 
to  the  north,  the  soil  becomes  less  fruitful,  the  climate  more  se- 
vere, and  population  less  dense.  The  table  land  on  the  northern 
bank,  was,  until  recently,  almost  unexplored,  but  is  now  known 
to  present  few  temptations  to  settlement.  The  transverse  valley 
of  Ottawa,  the  northern  bank  of  which  is  within  the  lower  pro- 
vince, has  a  good  soil ;  it  is  now  beginning  to  attract  attention, 
and  is  quickly  settling.  Upon  the  whole,  the  land  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion in  this  province,  is  small  in  extent,  and  much  of  it  is  already 
occupied.  The  population  amounted,  in  1825,  to  450,000;  and 
now,  probably,  exceeds  half  a  million. 

The  produce  of  the  greater  part  of  Lower  Canada  is  almost 
wholly  agricultural.  There  are,  however,  many  petty  domestic 
manufactures,  carried  on  by  the  females  of  the  peasantry ;  and 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  fisheries  become  of 
great  value,  and  furnish  an  important  object  of  exportation. 


Nova  Scotia,  in  its  present  confined  limits,  is  a  peninsula  con- 
nected with  the  main  land  of  North  America  by  an  isthmus  of 
no  more  than  eight  miles  in  width.  Its  extreme  length  is  about 
383  English  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  about  104  ;  and  it  contains 
upwards  of  nine  millions  of  acres.  The  population,  in  1827,  was 
125,000. 

This  province  has  its  principal  value  as  a  British  possession, 
in  its  numerous  and  excellent  harbours.  Of  these,  Halifax  is  the 
principal  naval  station  of  that  government,  on  this  side  of  the 

*  This  part  of  the  description  seems  purposely  perplexed ;  the  ridge  in  ques- 
tion extends  due  east  and  west  to  Mars  Hill  near  the  St.  Johns,  and  lies,  not  only 
in  accordance  with  American  claims,  but  with  the  decision  of  the  umpire,  wholly 
within  the  United  States. 

\  The  very  existence  of  this  chain  of  mountains,  is  denied  in  the  arguments 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  in  respect  to  the  disputed  boundary  ;  and  the  sur- 
veys made  on  the  part  of  our  government,  were  so  badly  conducted  as  to  have 
laid  no  evidence  before  the  commission  of  its  existence.  Col.  Bouchette's  testi- 
mony is,  however,  conclusive. 
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Atlantic.  Indeed,  without  the  possession  of  this  peninsula,  it 
would  be  hardly  possible  for  them  to  maintain  a  fleet  in  the 
American  seas,  or  to  preserve  their  other  colonies  from  an  enter- 
prising enemy. 

The  soil  is,  in  general,  poor,  and  the  agricultural  productions 
of  little  value  ;  but  the  fisheries  are  of  much  importance.  It  seems 
probable  that  it  will  hereafter  rise  to  wealth  and  consequence, 
from  the  great  abundance  of  its  mineral  products.  Its  gypsum 
has  long  been  a  great  article  of  trade  with  the  United  States ; 
coal  has,  within  a  few  years,  been  worked  and  exported ;  and,  in 
addition,  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  particularly  the  latter,  are  known 
to  abound.  The  inhabitants  are,  however,  debarred  from  any 
present  participation  in  these  mineral  riches,  by  the  reservation 
of  mines  in  the  grants  from  the  crown.  These  reservations  have 
been  converted  into  a  monopoly  by  a  grant  of  the  reserved 
minerals  to  the  late  Duke  of  York,  and  a  lease  by  him  of  the 
whole  to  Rundell,  Bridge  and  Co.  of  London,  for  the  term  of 
sixty  years.  Under  this  grant,  nothing  more  has  been  done  than 
to  open  the  collieries  of  Pictou. 

The  island  of  Cape  Breton  is  included  as  a  county  under  the 
same  government  as  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  said  to  be  of  great  fer- 
tility, and  possesses  most  valuable  mines  of  coal.  Its  extent  is 
about  one-fourth  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  population  has  about 
the  same  ratio.  On  this  island  was  formerly  situated  the  famous 
fortress  and  city  of  Louisburg,  the  key  of  the  French  posses- 
sions, while  they  retained  a  footing  in  America,  as  Halifax  is  at 
present,  that  of  the  British  colonies.  Of  this  city,  once,  proba- 
bly, the  most  populous,  and  certainly  the  most  splendid  in  the 
French  possessions,  no  remnant  is  now  left. 


New-Brunswick,  a  part  of  the  Jlcadie  of  the  French,  was  sepa- 
rated from  Nova  Scotia,  and  erected  into  a  separate  province  in 
1784.     Col.  Bouchette  thus  describes  this  province: 

"In  common  with  every  portion  of  those  regions,  the  province  enjoys  that 
grand  advantage  and  distinguishing  feature,  abundant  irrigation  and  water  com- 
munication ;  not  a  section  of  it  but  is  traversed  and  intersected  by  almost  innu- 
merable streams,  while  the  greater  rivers  form  accessible  channels  of  intercourse 
from  its  heart  to  its  extremities,  and  into  the  adjacent  provinces  5  and  bounded 
on  almost  two-thirds  of  its  circumference  by  the  ocean,  it  invites  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  Vast  plains,  principally  covered  by  immense  forests  of  timber 
trees,  forming  in  the  early  stages  of  colonization  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce, and  indicating  the  richness  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  occupy  the  intervals 
between  the  scattered  settlements;  while  the  prosperous  and  flourishing  ap- 
pearance of  the  latter,  seem  prodigal  inducements  to  colonists  to  occupy  the 
tracts  of  valuable  land  courting  their  acceptance." 

"The  general  face  of  the  country  may  be  described  as  composed  of  bold  un- 
dulations, sometimes  swelling  to  the  height  of  mountains,  and  again  subsiding 
to  vale  and  lowlands,  principally  covered  by  noble  forests,  not  so  dense  as  to 
be  inaccessible,  diversified  by  occasional  swamps,  and  tracts  of  level,  settled,  and 
cultivated  country.    The  banks  of  the  large  rivers,  for  the  most  part,  disclose 
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a  country  of  the  latter  description,  though  in  some  places  they  are  enclosed  by 
lofty  and  precipitous  rocks ;  while  the  abundance  of  inferior  streams  produces 
frequent  slips  or  spaces  of  what  is  called  interval,  which,  overflowed  by  these 
during1  the  wet  season,  become,  at  stated  intervals,  distinguished  by  extreme  fer- 
tility. The  borders  of  the  rivers,  and  the  islets  with  which  they  abound,  fur- 
nishing extensive  tracts  of  pasture,  and  flourishing  crops  of  Indian  and  European 
corn,  attest,  on  multitudinous  chosen  spots,  the  diligence  of  the  husbandman, 
and  the  general  adaptation  of  the  soil  to  the  most  profitable  uses  of  agriculture." 
******* 
'*  The  population  of  New-Brunswick  bears  no  proportion  to  its  vast  extent ; 
but  the  ratio  of  its  increase  advances  rapidly  ;  in  1817,  the  population  of  the 
province  amounted  to  about  35,000 ;  in  1824  it  had  increased  to  74,176 ;  and  it  is 
now  estimated  at  upwards  of  93,700." 


Prince  Edward's  island  is  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
in  a  bay  formed  by  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New-Bruns- 
wick. It  has  a  figure  resembling  a  crescent ;  is  1 35  miles  long,  and 
34  wide,  at  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  indented  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  fine  harbours,  the  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile. It  differs  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  in  its  climate,  from 
the  neighbouring  countries,  having  a  much  higher  mean  tempe- 
rature, and  two  months  less  winter  than  they  have.  In  1768, 
when  this  island  was  erected  into  a  separate  government,  there 
were  no  more  than  150  families  settled  upon  it; — the  population 
at  the  present  moment  may  be  estimated  at  50,000. 


Newfoundland  is  the  last  of  the  British  possessions  that  re- 
mains to  be  described.  It  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  is  nearer  to  the  old  continent  than  any  other  part 
of  America. 

"  Its  circuit  is  not  much  short  of  one  thousand  miles ;  its  width,  at  the  very 
widest  part,  between  Cape  Ray  and  Cape  Bonavista,  is  about  three  hundred 
miles ;  and  its  extreme  length,  from  Cape  Race  to  Griguet  bay,  about  419,  mea- 
sured on  a  curve.  From  the  sea  it  has  a  wild  and  rugged  appearance,  which  is 
any  thing  rather  than  inviting.  Its  interior  has  been  very  imperfectly  explored, 
and  is,  therefore,  but  little  understood.  In  1823,  a  Mr.  M'Cormack  succeeded 
in  traversing  its  breadth,  from  Conception  bay,  on  its  east,  to  St.  George's,  on 
its  western  side  ;  and  from  his  account,  it  appears  that  this  district  is  much  in- 
tersected by  lakes  and  rivers,  is  poorly  wooded,  and  has  a  barren  and  rocky 
soil.  Newfoundland,  in  this  respect,  thus  differs  amazingly  from  the  other  Ame- 
rican colonies,  producing  little  timber  but  what  is  dwarf  and  stunted,  except  on 
the  margins  of  bays  and  rivers,  where  spruce,  birch,  and  poplar,  sometimes  grow 
to  a  considerable  size." 

Newfoundland  was  discovered  by  Cabot,  and  an  attempt  at 
settling  it  was  made  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but 
without  success.  In  1579,  a  Captain  Whitburn  made  a  success- 
ful fishing  adventure,  which  induced  him  to  repeat  his  voyage ; 
possession  was  then  taken  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Portuguese,  who  had  established  themselves,  were  driven  off.  Un- 
der James  I.,  Dr.  Vaughan  and  the  first  Lord  Baltimore  obtained 
a  grant  of  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  latter  settled  upon  it,  and 
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remained  many  years.  Although  settlements  were  made  thus 
early,  and  portions  of  the  country  are  not  ill  adapted  for  agri- 
culture whose  products  would  find  a  ready  and  lucrative  market, 
the  progress  of  the  country  has  been  continually  checked  by  the 
want  of  a  regular  government  and  civil  institutions. 

"A  constant  opposition  of  interests  and  views  seems  to  have  existed  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  that  colony,  and  the  merchants  of  this  country  [Great  Britain] 
trading-  thither,  and  engaged  in  the  fisheries ;  a  collision,  which,  it  is  hoped,  the 
advance  of  intelligence,  and  the  increasing  wealth,  prosperity,  and  numerical 
force  of  the  colony,  will  soften  down  into  an  enlightened  and  mutual  effort  to 
promote  interests  which  are  inevitably  reciprocal. 

"For  a  long  series  of  years  the  colony  existed  merely  as  a  fishing  settlement, 
the  fisheries  being  carried  on  entirely  by  merchants  residing  in  Great  Britain. 
These  considered  the  small  and  insignificant  number  of  planters  resident  in  the 
colony,  as  persons  by  no  means  entitled  to  interfere  with  their  interests,  or  dis- 
pute their  pleasure ;  and,  therefore,  always  resisted  any  measures  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  situation  of  a  body  of  people  whom  they  treated  as  subservient  to 
themselves;  the  increase  of  the  population,  however,  now  amounting  to  no  less, 
probably,  than  75,000  souls,  and  the  advance  of  agriculture  and  commercial  pur- 
suits amongst  the  residents,  render  them  entitled  to  be  placed  a  little  above  the 
caprices  of  the  body  of  traders,  however  the  interests  of  the  last,  duly  consider- 
ed, are  identified  with  those  of  the  British  empire  at  large.  It  is  stoutly  con- 
tended on  behalf  of  the  fisheries,  that  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  submitting  to 
any  burthen,  or  contributing  to  any  expensive  form  of  government  for  the  colony; 
and  their  vast  importance  as  a  nursery  for  British  seamen,  and  a  source  of  employ- 
ment for  British  shipping,  renders  their  situation  a  subject  of  anxious  attention 
to  the  British  legislature ;  which  must,  however,  keep  on  its  guard  against  the 
representation  of  that  ruthless  selfishness  which  is  but  too  frequently  the  cha- 
racteristic of  those  absorbed  in  commercial  speculation." 

To  bring  about  a  regular  and  orderly  state  of  things,  applica- 
tion has  been  made  to  the  British  government  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  local  legislature.  This  has  been  resisted  by  those  en- 
gaged in  the  fisheries,  and  our  author  appears  to  be  of  opinion, 
that  the  improvement  of  the  island  is  retarded  for  the  want  of  it. 

"  Since  several  merchants  deeply  engaged  in  the  trade  have  settled  here,  (at 
St.  John's,  the  capital,)  and  many  industrious  inhabitants  have,  by  their  consistent 
efforts,  raised  themselves  to  comparative  wealth,  and  since  the  administration  of 
justice  has  been  placed  on  a  more  permanent  and  certain  footing  than  formerly, 
the  state  of  society  has  been  rapidly  advancing,  and  is  now  better  than  could  be 
expected  from  a  fishing  station,  the  internal  improvement  of  which  has  been  so 
uniformly  discouraged.  The  settlements  continue  almost  continuously  along 
the  southern  shore,  as  far  as  Fortune  bay  ;  and  at  most  of  the  harbours  there  are 
places  of  worship.  The  settlement  at  George's  bay,  is  perhaps  more  agricultu- 
ral than  any  other  on  the  island.  There  are  here  tracts  of  excellent  land,  with 
deep  and  fertile  soils,  covered  in  many  places  with  heavy  timber.  Coal,  lime- 
stone, and  gypsum,  abound  in  great  plenty  in  this  part  of  the  island.  At  the 
heads  of  the  bays,  and  along  the  rivers,  there  are  many  tracts  of  land  formed  of 
deposits  washed  from  the  hills  ;  the  soil  of  which  tracts  is  of  much  the  same 
quality  as  that  of  the  savannahs  in  the  interior  of  America.  These  lands  might  be 
converted  into  excellent  meadows,  and  if  drained  to  carry  off  the  water,  which 
covers  them  after  the  snows  dissolve,  they  would  yield  excellent  barley  and 
oats." 

We  have  seen,  that  the  immediate  interests  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Newfoundland,  have  been  made  to  yield  to  those,  real  or  fan- 
cied, of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 
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These  "have,  ever  since  the  discovery  of  North  America,  been  the  theme  of 
the  particular  solicitude,  not  of  Great  Britain  alone,  but  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  and  subsequently  of  the  United  States  of  America;  and  have  evidently 
been  esteemed  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  negotiation  of  all 
treaties  involving  the  British,  French,  or  American  interests  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  first  notice  of  these  fisheries  is  in  1517,  when  about  50 
French,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese  vessels  were  engaged  in  them,  and  but  one  by 
the  English.  In  1615,  the  English  vessels  had  increased  to  250,  and  those  of 
other  nations  amounted  to  400.  In  1825,  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Newfoundland,  was  43,600  tons  ;  the  number  of  vessels 
engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and  in  carrying  the  produce  to  foreign  markets,  is  no 
where  stated.  The  fisheries  under  the  British  flag  reached  their  maximum  in 
1814,  when  the  war  with  the  United  States  gave  that  nation  a  complete  mono- 
poly 5  during  that  year  the  produce  amounted  to  £2,873,528  sterling." 

It  is  in  reference  to  our  own  citizens  that  these  fisheries  at- 
tract the  greatest  degree  of  interest.  By  the  treaty  of  1783,  in 
which  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  recognised  by 
Great  Britain,  they  laid  claim  to  a  participation  in  the  fisheries. 
This  claim  was  in  the  highest  degree  equitable ;  for  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  cost  of  reducing  the  colonies  of  France,  had 
been  borne  to  an  extent  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  both 
in  blood  and  treasure,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  seaboard  of  the 
present  United  States.  Purchased  at  such  a  cost,  and  forming  an 
integral  part  of  the  entire  empire,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
United  States  maintained  strenuously  and  successfully  their  right 
to  an  access  to  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  and  a  share  of  its 
fisheries.  They  were  in  fact  a  joint  property,  to  which,  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  partnership,  both  parties  had  a  claim,  and  this 
claim  was  admitted  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  conven- 
tion of  181S,  gives  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  for 
every  liberty  to  take  fish  upon  the  shores  of  the  British  posses- 
sions. This  liberty  is  now  an  object  of  great  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  British,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract. 

"It  is  evident,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  mere  ownership  of  the  adjacent 
countries,  the  Americans  are,  as  fully  as  Great  Britain,  participant  in  the  direct 
and  incidental  advantages  attached  to  those  fisheries,  viz.,  the  prosecution  of  a 
lucrative  trade,  and  the  practical  education  of  mariners.  Possessed  as  Great 
Britain  was  of  the  surrounding  fishing  coasts,  it  was  in  her  power  to  secure  to 
herself  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  those  immense  aquatic  sources  of  wealth 
and  power ;  since  the  mere  privileges  of  fishing  on  the  banks,  which  might, 
without  injury  to  herself,  have  been  tolerated  to  foreigners,  would  have  been  of 
little  avail  without  the  right  of  using  the  shores  of  the  adjacent  territories  and 
islands  ;  and  if  it  be  asserted,  that  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  one  privilege  can- 
not be  granted  without  the  other,  since  the  one  is  accessory  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  other,  still  we  may  say,  that  had  the  restrictions  been  far  more  circumscribed 
than  they  are,  British  subjects  engaged  in  the  fisheries  would  not  be  aggravated 
to  the  extent  they  now  are,  by  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  by  American  fisher- 
men, who,  relying  on  the  latitude  allowed  them,  are  emboldened  to  acts  of  out- 
rage against  the  more  legitimate  tenants  of  the  shores,  and  assert  a  superiority 
which  should  belong  to  Great  Britain  alone,  in  that  quarter.  The  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  the  nations  concerned  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  viz.  England, 
France,  and  America,  calls  loudly  for  ulterior  regulations;  and  we  can  only  say, 
that  such  a  measure  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  preservation  and  future  value 
of  the  fisheries." 
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It  is  impossible  to  guess  at  the  species  of  regulations  to  which 
Col.  Bouchette  alludes,  or  to  know  whether  he  speaks  from  au- 
thority. It  is  easy  to  see  that  they  would  be  of  a  very  different 
character,  if  enacted  by  a  local  legislature,  whose  object  would 
probably  be  to  attract  as  many  vessels  as  possible  ;  or  if  planned 
in  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  commercial  mono- 
poly. 


The  Island  of  Newfoundland  was  originally  occupied  by  a 
tribe  called  Bseothics  or  Red  Indians.  These  are  now  wholly  ex- 
tinct. The  expedition  of  M'Cormack,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
was  principally  intended  to  seek  out  the  survivors  of  this  once 
powerful  nation.  In  this  he  was  accompanied  by  a  Micmac,  and 
an  Abenaki.  These  individuals,  of  other  tribes,  joined  in  the  expe- 
dition from  the  benevolent  motive  of  aiding  in  the  restoration  of 
something  like  confidence,  by  which  the  unfortunate  remnant 
might  be  literally  preserved  from  perishing  of  want.  To  this  it  was 
exposed  from  having  at  last  given  up  all  attempts  to  seek  food,  in 
places  exposed  to  the  intrusion  of  the  British  hunters.  These  In- 
dians had,  when  the  island  was  first  discovered,  derived  their 
subsistence  in  part  from  the  chase,  but  principally  from  the  rich 
supplies  of  fish  furnished  by  the  coast.  From  the  latter  they  were 
mercilessly  driven  by  the  European  visiters ;  their  boats,  nets, 
and  villages  destroyed.  For  a  time  they  endeavoured  bravely  to 
maintain  rights  to  which  they  had  an  undoubted  claim,  and  the 
exercise  of  which  could  hardly  diminish  in  the  least  degree  the 
profits  of  their  oppressors.  Foiled  by  superior  force,  they  resorted 
to  secretexpeditions,  to  obtain  by  stealth  from  the  stores  of  their 
enemies,  what  violence  prevented  them  from  seeking  fairly  for 
themselves.  Watched  in  these,  they  were  shot  with  as  little  cere- 
mony as  beasts  of  prey,  whenever  they  were  seen  near  any  of 
the  fishing  stations.  Reduced  in  number  by  violent  death,  and 
the  diminution  of  their  sources  of  subsistence,  they  secluded  them- 
selves in  the  interior.  Even  here  they  were  not  safe.  The  game 
of  the  island  became  in  request  for  the  furs  it  furnished ;  and  the 
hunters  seem  to  have  entered  even  with  greater  zest  into  the 
chase  of  the  Indians,  than  into  that  of  the  beaver.  Men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  were  slaughtered  indiscriminately  wherever 
they  were  found,  and  this  persecution  continued  even  after  re- 
sistance first,  and  then  flight,  were  no  longer  resorted  to  on  their 
behalf.  The  last  who  were  heard  of  were  a  man  and  a  woman, 
who  approached  a  hunter  in  the  attitude  of  suppliants,  unarmed, 
and  evidently  exhausted  for  want  of  food.  The  inhuman  miscre- 
ant, instead  of  being  moved  to  pity,  first  shot  the  husband,  and 
then  deliberately  loading  his  piece,  fired  with  fatal  aim  upon  the 
wife.   The  atrocious  act  was  made  known  by  his  own  boasts;  yet 
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the  murderer  was  permitted  to  go  not  merely  unpunished,  but  un- 
questioned. Of  the  black  catalogue  of  crimes  committed  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans in  America,  the  history  of  the  extinction  of  the  Baeothics 
is  probably  the  foulest  item.  The  followers  of  Cortez  might  at  least 
plead  the  excitement  of  religious  zeal,  exasperated  by  the  idola- 
trous worship  and  bloody  human  sacrifices  of  the  Mexicans ;  those 
of  Pizarro,  the  overwhelming  lust  for  gold  ;  but  the  persecution 
of  the  Indians  of  Newfoundland,  at  least  in  its  latter  stages,  seems 
to  have  had  no  other  incentive  than  a  barbarous  delight  in  cruelty 
and  bloodshed.  We  need  not  therefore  wonder  that  this  part  of 
M'Cormack's  mission  was  unaccomplished.  He  penetrated  to 
the  deserted  lodges  of  the  natives,  and  returned  with  the  melan- 
choly conviction  that  the  last  survivor  of  the  Baeothics  had  finally 
disappeared. 

This  is  one  of  the  instances  to  which  we  have  referred,  of  the 
oppression  of  the  natives  by  the  British.  The  other  has  refer- 
ence to  the  diversion  of  the  funds  set  apart  for  their  support  upon 
the  cession  of  their  hunting  grounds.  The  Huron  nation,  ac- 
cording to  Col.  Bouchette,  possessed  formerly  for  their  hunting 
grounds,  the  country  on  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
from  the  River  Chicotoumi  to  the  River  St.  Maurice.  This  was 
the  mere  remnant  of  a  possession  that  formerly  reached  to  Lake 
Erie  and  Lake  Huron,  from  much  of  which  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Five  Nations.  In  1642  they  were  converted  to  Christi- 
anity. In  1651,  it  appears  that  they  received  as  a  compensation 
for  the  encroachment  of  settlements  on  their  hunting  grounds,  a 
grant  of  the  Seigneurie  of  Sillery,  near  Quebec,  and  of  a  part  of 
the  adjacent  lordship  of  St.  Gabriel.  On  the  latter  they  settled, 
and  were  supported  by  the  revenues  of  the  former.  Their  spiri- 
tual guides,  the  Jesuits,  appear  to  have  constituted  themselves 
their  temporal  administrators ;  and  by  a  cession  of  Sillery,  obtain- 
ed a  new  grant  from  the  crown,  in  1699,  to  themselves.  They 
probably,  however,  did  this  in  good  faith,  and  with  the  intention 
of  acting  as  honest  trustees.  At  any  rate,  they  continued  such 
allowance  to  the  Indians  as  satisfied  them.  On  the  extinction  of 
that  order  in  Canada,  their  estates  merged  in  the  crown,  the  for- 
mer allowance  was  stopped,  and  in  addition,  a  prosecution  was 
threatened  for  the  rent  of  the  lands  the  Hurons  had  so  long 
peaceably  occupied  and  cultivated.  This  last  claim  was  not  per- 
sisted in  ;  probably  lest  it  should  have  terminated  in  the  proof  of 
the  Indian  title ;  but  the  lordship  of  Sillery,  and  its  revenues,  are 
still  withheld.  Their  poverty  does  not  permit  them  to  seek  re- 
dress at  law ;  but  they,  after  all  representations  to  the  colonial 
government  had  failed,  sent  a  deputation  to  lay  their  grievances 
before  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

"The  object  of  their  petition  was  principally  to  obtain  the  possession  of  the 
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Seigneurie  of  Sillery,  near  Quebec,  which  was  granted  to  their  ancestors  in 
1651,  and  to  which  they  believe  they  have  a  just  right." 

******* 
"The  kind  reception,  condescension,  and  gracious  manners  of  the  king, 
tended  much  to  alleviate  the  severity  of  their  disappointment,  by  being  referred 
to  the  Canadian  government,  whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  their  claims.  The 
notes  of  Mr.  Neilson  on  the  Attorney  General's  opinion  on  these  claims,  a  copy 
of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  author,  seem  to  prove  much  in  their  favour  ;  but 
these  Christian  Indians  are  poor  and  friendless ;  it  appears  that  Providence  alone 
can  help  them." 

The  Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  have,  no 
doubt,  much  to  complain  of  from  the  spirit  of  cupidity  with 
which  individuals  encroach  upon  their  lands,  and  interfere  with 
their  hunting  grounds.  In  a  recent  instance,  the  conduct  of  one 
of  the  states  has  been  such,  as  for  the  honour  of  our  country 
ought  to  be  blotted  from  the  page  of  history.  But  as  a  general 
rule,  the  course  pursued  by  the  general  government,  and  en- 
forced as  far  as  control  could  possibly  be  exercised,  has  been 
just,  humane,  and  paternal.  If,  however,  the  aborigines  of  our 
country  have  been  wronged,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  defend  the 
wrong ;  but  we  must  maintain,  that  so  long  as  such  instances  are  to 
be  met  in  the  records  of  British  colonial  policy,  it  is  unbecoming 
in  the  writers  of  that  country  to  reproach  us. 

The  last  chapter  of  Col.  Bouchette's  book  is  devoted  to  a  la- 
boured argument  on  the  importance  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother 
country.  This  argument  is  divided  into  four  heads:  1.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  territory,  and  its  capacity  for  the  support  of  popula- 
tion ;  2.  The  trade  of  the  colonies ;  3.  Their  shipping ;  4.  Their 
political  weight  as  appendages  to  the  British  crown. 

1.  Repeating  the  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  regions  claimed 
by  the  British  government  in  North  America,  at  four  millions 
of  square  geographical,  or  4,700,000  English  miles,  he  allows 
1,300,000  as  covered  by  water,  leaving  3,400,000  square  miles 
of  land.     He  then  proceeds  as  follows : — 

"If  the  mere  magnitude  of  these  immense  possessions  is  of  a  nature  to  arrest 
attention,  their  geographical  position  is  no  less  calculated  to  open  our  eyes  to 
their  importance.  On  the  east  they  confine  the  broad  basin  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  west  their  coasts  are  lashed  by  the  surges  of  the  Pacific,  on  the 
north  they  stretch  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  known  polar  regions,  and  on  the 
south  they  are  bounded  by  an  almost  immeasurable  frontier,  extending  across  the 
whole  continent,  and  separating  them  from  the  territories  of  one  vast  and  ambi- 
tious republic.  Touching,  at  some  points,  the  very  temperate  latitudes  of  42° 
and  41°,  an  immense  habitable  section  enjoys  a  climate  in  every  respect  suitable 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  the  maturity  even  of  delicate  fruits  and  flowers, 
and  highly  salubrious  to  the  health  of  man  ;  a  soil  equally  adapted  to  the  pursuits 
of  agriculture,  and  possessing  exhaustless  stores  of  minerals  and  timber.  The 
most  splendid  river  of  the  globe  throws  open  to  them  an  internal  navigation  of 
two  thousand  miles,  whilst  the  numerous  large  tributaries  to  this  chieftain  stream, 
open  a  thousand  collateral  avenues  to  the  heart  of  the  country,  north  and  south, 
and  offer  to  the  trader  and  the  agriculturist  a  convenient  means  of  carrying  their 
goods  and  their  produce  to  the  shipping,  which  is  to  convey  them  to  British  and 
foreign  markets." 
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Our  author  next  states,  that  of  the  whole  region,  not  more  than 
126,500  square  miles  have  been  actually  surveyed,  and  that  of  this 
last,  not  more  than  one-twelfth  part  is  under  cultivation  in  the 
whole  of  the  colonies.  Comparing  this  extent  of  country  known 
to  be  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  with  the  present 
rate  at  which  the  population  increases,  he  infers,  that  in  less  than 
half  a  century,  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  provinces  will  not 
fall  short  of  sixteen  millions.  To  authorize  such  a  calculation, 
he  supposes  them  to  become  "  the  theatre  of  British  emigration." 

"  Contemplating"  them  in  that  light,  they  present  to  the  mind  various  points 
of  deep  interest.  That  there  exists  in  the  mother  country  a  redundancy  of  labour- 
ing population,  seems  to  be  universally  admitted,  and  hence  it  becomes  desirable 
to  throw  off  the  superfluity,  to  prevent  the  evils  of  pauperism.  Yet  this  labour 
itself,  which  exceeds  the  demand  at  home,  is  a  valuable  commodit}',  and  should 
still,  if  possible,  be  directed  towards  increasing  the  national  wealth,  instead  of 
its  passing  to  a  foreign  land,  to  enrich  a  rival  state,  and  probably  add  strength  to 
the  sinews  of  an  enemy.  The  British  colonies  offer  the  means  of  happily  and 
advantageously  retaining  this  valuable  commodity  within  the  precincts  of  the 
realm.  The  subjects  of  the  metropolitan  country,  transplanted  to  the  British 
soil  in  America,  continue  as  closely  as  ever  linked  to  the  parent  state;  equally,  if 
not  far  more  useful  to  it  in  enhancing  the  national  wealth  ;  and  become  an  addi- 
tional rampart  to  repel  any  invasion  of  territory,  co-operating,  as  they  would, 
with  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  those  provinces,  in  the  defence  of  their  adopted 
country." 

We  give  these  views  as  we  find  them  in  our  author ;  that  they 
are  to  a  considerable  extent  fallacious  will  be  easily  seen.  The 
colonists  are  not  now  very  remarkable  for  their  loyalty,  and  the 
transfer  of  a  pauper  population  will  be  apt  to  carry  with  it  feel- 
ings of  dislike  and  aversion  to  that  proud  aristocracy,  in  wThich 
the  power  of  England  has  so  long  resided ; — feelings  which  will 
not  increase  their  attachment  for  the  country  that  has  driven  them 
from  its  confines.  The  events  of  the  last  year  have  shown  how 
disaffected  the  agricultural  labourers  of  England  are ;  and  it  can- 
not be  anticipated  that  change  of  place  will  alter  their  feelings. 

2.  In  treating  of  the  value  of  the  trade  of  the  colonies  to  Great 
Britain,  Colonel  Bouchette  undertakes  to  show  that  the  North 
American  and  West  India  colonies  consume  more  of  British  ma- 
nufactures, than  a  population  nearly  forty  times  as  great  does  in 
the  East  India  Company's  possessions ;  and  that  the  quantity  of 
British  manufactures  consumed  by  a  given  number  of  individuals 
in  these  colonies,  is  four  times  as  great  as  is  consumed  by  an 
equal  number  in  the  United  States. 

3.  The  trade  of  the  North  American  colonies  is  stated  to  em- 
ploy 2000  sail  of  ships,  carrying  500,000  tons,  and  manned  by 
from  20  to  25,000  seamen,  exclusive  of  the  coasting  trade  and 
fishing  vessels.     This  has  in  twenty  years  increased  five  fold. 

4.  In  considering  the  political  weight  of  the  colonies,  our  author 
thus  sums  up  : — 

"  The  political  weight  that  attaches  itself  to  our  colonies  in  the  west,  strikes 
the  mind  with  very  great  force.    The  United  States  have  a  seaboard  frontier  ex- 
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ceeding  2000  miles,  and  although  its  defence  has  been  a  favourite  object  with 
the  government  of  that  republic,  the  efficient  attainment  of  that  end  must  be, 
and  indeed  we  believe  has  been  found,  extremely  perplexing  and  difficult.  The 
United  States  however  have  another  frontier,  no  less  extensive,  and  far  more  vul- 
nerable— it  is  the  frontier  on  New-Brunswick  and  the  Canadas ;  three  British 
provinces,  which,  to  use  the  words  of  an  able  writer,  '  hang  heavily  on  their 
flank  and  rear,  and  (extending  the  remark  to  Nova  Scotia)  overhang  and  com- 
mand their  coast.'  Here  the  geographical  position  of  the  British  dominions  offers 
a  powerful  check  to  the  United  States,  and  gives  to  England  a  guaranty  against 
their  commercial,  maritime,  and  political  ascendency.  Let  us  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose that  the  provinces  are  involved  in  the  vast  American  confederacy,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  in  the  keeping  of  American  ships 
of  war  and  American  forts.  The  effects  are  obvious.  The  whole  agricultural 
wealth  of  the  immense  fertile  regions  drained  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  would  be 
poured  into  the  coffers  of  the  republic ;  the  maritime  energies  of  the  country 
would  be  more  than  quadrupled ;  its  territorial  aggrandizement  would  be  almost 
incalculable  ;  and  yet  its  chances  and  means  of  defence  be  amazingly  enhanced, 
inasmuch  as  the  extent  of  frontier  would  be  diminished  by  about  one-half,  and 
the  practicability  of  its  protection  augmented  in  a  proportionate  degree.  In  the 
same  ratio  that  the  power  of  the  United  States  would,  under  such  a  supposition, 
be  heightened,  should  the  maritime  preponderance  and  resources  of  Great  Bri- 
tain be  weakened,  and  she  would  behold  the  fairest  portion  of  America  in  the 
hands  of  a  rival  nation,  disposed  already  to  measure  its  strength  with  her  in  the 
contest  for  naval  and  commercial  superiority." 

Hostile  as  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  above  extract  is  conceived, 
it  is  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  consideration  from  every  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  It  gives  no  exaggerated  view  of  the 
means  of  annoyance  possessed  by  Great  Britain,  and  which  she 
will  employ  to  the  utmost  in  any  future  war.  The  naval  victories 
of  our  countrymen  have  left  a  feeling  of  enmity  in  the  breasts  of 
Englishmen,  which  will  not  soon  be  extinguished.  We  are  indeed 
more  respected  than  before,  but  we  may  feel  assured  that  the 
time  will  come,  when  an  attempt  will  be  made  on  the  part  of  that 
country  to  wipe  off  the  stain  which  tarnishes  her  flag.  While  we 
remain  in  thoughtless  security,  England  is  silently  preparing  the 
means  of  annoyance  in  some  parts  of  her  territory,  and  of  despe- 
rate defence  in  others.  The  fortifications  of  Quebec  are  daily 
strengthening  ;  the  dockyard  of  Halifax  has  been  extended  so 
as  to  suffice  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  a  numerous  fleet ; 
and  that  the  winter  may  afford  us  no  cessation  of  hostility,  a  naval 
depot,  on  a  magnificent  scale,  is  constructing  at  Bermuda.  The 
time  is  not  so  far  remote  that  it  ought  to  be  forgotten,  when 
British  ships  lay  quietly  at  their  anchors  within  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  the  Bays  of  Delaware  and  Chesapeake;  thus  not  only 
ready  to  move  and  attack  every  vulnerable  point,  but  closing 
almost  hermetically  the  great  issues  of  our  commerce,  and  the 
stations  of  our  navy.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  might  be  the 
effect  which  a  war  waged  on  such  principles,  and  continuing  for 
a  term  of  seven  or  eight  years,  might  have  upon  our  maritime 
strength,  and  even  upon  our  character  as  a  nation.  In  the  late 
war,  the  blockade  of  our  ports,  and  the  cessation  of  our  commerce, 
threw  at  once  into  the  public  and  private  armed  vessels  the  hardy 
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seamen  who  had  been  trained  in  years  of  successful  trade.  But 
the  nursery  was  closed  for  the  education  of  successors,  and  the 
perils  of  combat,  and  the  waste  of  age,  would,  after  no  long  in- 
terval, have  worn  away  the  existing  supply.  A  peace  then,  after 
a  long  war  with  the  possessor  of  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia, 
that  possessor  being  the  most  powerful  maritime  nation  of  the 
world,  might  find  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  practice  of  seamanship,  and  that  proud  superiority 
we  now  boast  over  all  other  nations,  totally  lost.  There  is  no 
reason  to  fear  that  the  honour  of  our  flag  would  not  be  gallantly 
maintained,  or  that  the  continual  blockade  of  our  coasts  could  be 
achieved  without  heavy  losses  on  the  part  of  an  enemy ;  but  that 
enemy  would  have  such  advantages  of  position,  that  all  the 
chances  of  success  would  be  in  his  favour.  If  then  a  war  should 
ever  again  arise  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the 
policy  of  our  country  is  obvious ;  the  Acadian  peninsula  must  be 
ours  at  all  hazards,  and  at  any  cost  of  blood  or  treasure.  Were 
this  once  gained,  the  rest  of  the  colonies  would  fall  almost  as 
soon  as  we  might  please  to  summon  them,  and  the  whole  coast 
of  the  United  States  be  safe  from  any  serious  attack. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  back  upon  the  transactions  of  the  late 
war,  without  wondering  at  the  total  want  of  strategic  skill  dis- 
played by  our  government.  Every  point  in  the  British  posses- 
sions was  threatened  except  those  which  were  vital ;  the  bravery 
of  our  soldiers  was  applied  to  objects,  which,  if  attained,  would 
have  been  of  no  real  value.  Canada  was  the  prize  we  proposed 
to  ourselves,  and  the  first  attack  upon  it  was  directed  from  De- 
troit ;  the  second,  from  the  Niagara  river ;  and  on  this  point,  of 
no  value  in  a  military  point  of  view,  the  energies  of  two  succes- 
sive campaigns  were  wasted ;  the  ill  combined  movement  on 
Montreal  was  not  attempted  until  a  superior  opposing  force  had 
been  collected ;  and  had  it  been  successful,  would  have  been  far 
from  decisive.  Now,  it  is  clear,  that  any  person  possessed  of  a 
military  eye,  would  see  at  once,  that  Quebec  ought  to  have  been 
the  object  of  attack ;  or  else,  a  post  should  have  been  seized  and 
fortified  upon  the  St.  Lawrence,  below  that  city,  which  would 
have  rendered  its  communication  with  the  sea  unsafe. 

It  fortunately  happens,  that  there  is  a  portion  of  the  American 
territories  so  advantageously  situated,  that  if  a  proper  use  were 
made  of  it,  it  might  neutralize  all  the  benefits  derived  by  the 
British  government  from  the  possession  of  Nova  Scotia.  We  al- 
lude to  the  territory  possessed  by  the  state  of  Maine,  north  of  the 
forty-sixth  degree  of  latitude.  This  divides  New-Brunswick  from 
Canada,  and  would  enable  an  army,  collected  in  it,  to  threaten 
Quebec  on  the  one  side,  and  Halifax  on  the  other.  It  would 
compel  the  British  government,  in  case  of  war,  to  form  an  equal 
army  both  in  New-Brunswick  and  Lower  Canada,  and  to  unite 
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in  the  St.  Lawrence  a  fleet  of  such  strength,  as  would  leave  little 
force  disposable  for  the  blockade  of  our  coast ;  probably  too  little 
to  contend  with  our  own  navy.  Should  the  defence  on  either  side 
be  neglected,  one  or  other  would  fall ;  with  Quebec  would  fall 
the  whole  of  Canada;  with  Halifax,  all  hopes  of  curbing  the  ex- 
ertions of  our  maritime  force. 

This  district  presents  the  incalculable  advantage  of  enabling 
an  army  moving  in  it,  to  act  upon  a  single  line  against  an  enemy 
compelled  to  move  upon  two ;  and  in  addition,  threatens  points, 
not  of  minor,  but  of  vital  importance.  The  British  government 
have  strained  every  nerve  to  prove  a  right  to  its  possession,  and 
now  that  the  question  is  decided,  so  far  as  the  difference  is  of  any 
value,  in  our  favour,  acquiesce  with  a  bad  grace  in  the  decision 
of  the  umpire.  Its  value  is  by  them  far  better  appreciated  than 
by  us,  who  seem  to  look  upon  the  matter  as  if  it  merely  touched 
the  property  of  a  certain  number  of  square  miles,  of  a  territory 
by  no  means  fertile,  and  did  not  include  a  military  position  capa- 
ble of  securing  the  tranquillity  of  ten  times  its  own  extent.  The 
value  of  a  military  road  from  New-Brunswick  to  Quebec,  has  been 
insisted  upon,  in  the  arguments  of  the  British  agents ;  but  they 
have  never  whispered  the  actual  truth,  that  they  dreaded  its  pos- 
session by  us  far  more  than  they  feared  its  mere  loss  to  them. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  should  a  war  again  occur,  the  very 
first  hostile  step  would  be  the  seizure  of  this  debateable  ground, 
which,  resting  upon  the  two  strong  holds  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, would  never  again  return  into  our  possession.  It  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  at  once  occupied  in  such  a  manner,  that  its  total 
loss  need  not  be  feared.  For  this  purpose,  a  fortress,  capable  of 
sustaining  a  siege  until  it  could  be  relieved,  should  be  erected 
upon  the  upper  valley  of  the  St.  Johns,  and  connected  with  the 
settled  country  by  a  military  road,  and  a  chain  of  fortified  posts. 
We  forbear  to  speak  further  on  this  subject,  and  indeed  regret, 
that  the  very  hostile  spirit  in  which  many  passages  of  Colonel 
Bouchette's  work  are  conceived,  should  have  led  us  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  possibility  of  a  future  rupture  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  His  spirit  is,  we  fear,  no  un- 
fair index  of  the  feelings  of  many  ;  and  much  as  we  would  depre- 
cate collision,  we  conceive  that  it  can  be  far  better  avoided,  by 
being  prepared  to  meet  it,  than  by  that  neglect  of  all  precaution 
which  seems  to  mark  our  present  policy. 

The  history  of  the  dispute,  in  relation  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
region  in  question,  is  one  of  such  interest,  that  we  shall  offer  no 
apology  for  laying  it  before  our  readers. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  fact,  that  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  thirteen  states  which  first  united  in  the  confederacy, 
were  defined  by  British  charters  and  other  official  acts,  and  that 
limits,  founded  upon  a  recognition  of  this  principle,  were  accept- 
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ed  by  both  parties  as  the  basis  of  the  definitive  treaty  by  which 
the  independence  declared  by  the  congress  of  these  recent  colo- 
nies, was  acknowledged  by  the  British  government.  Boundaries 
intended  to  define  these  limits,  were,  therefore,  adopted  in  the 
treaty  of  peace ;  but  as  in  many  places,  they,  like  the  original 
charters,  had  reference  to  countries  never  yet  explored,  or  geo- 
graphical lines  not  yet  traced  upon  the  surface,  they  were  neces- 
sarily involved  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  uncertainty.  In  such 
cases,  it  becomes  necessary  to  recur  to  new  astronomic  determina- 
tions of  latitude,  and  the  running  of  meridian  lines ;  in  others,  to 
explain  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  by  reference  to  the  original  grants. 
This  question  became  further  complicated,  from  the  fact,  that 
while  many  of  the  colonies  which  had  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent states,  had  been  first  settled  by  emigrants  from  Great 
Britain,  and  under  British  charters,  the  whole  of  those  which  ad- 
hered to  their  allegiance  were  conquered  countries.  Many  of 
the  British  grants,  too,  are  expressed  in  very  vague  terms,  and 
would  have  very  considerable  latitude  in  their  construction.  It 
happens,  however,  that  the  earliest  of  all  the  British  charters, 
which  has  a  direct  reference  to  the  question,  is  perfectly  pre- 
cise ;  and  that  it  defines  a  territory,  which,  after  being  for  a  time 
lost,  would,  and  still  does  remain,  a  British  possession. 

In  the  year  1621,  a  charter  was  issued  by  James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land, then  reigning  in  England  under  the  title  of  James  I.,  to  Sir 
William  Alexander,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Stirling,  for  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  western  limits  of  this  province 
are  defined,  by  the  River  St.  Croix,  and  a  line  drawn  from  its 
source,  versus  scptentrionem,  until  it  meets  the  nearest  road, 
river,  or  spring,  emptying  itself  into  the  River  of  Canada,  and 
along  such  water  course  to  that  river. 

The  reasons  for  adopting  this  boundary  seem  to  be,  that  the 
Dutch  had,  at  a  prior  date,  established  themselves  in  the  adjacent 
country,  known  at  one  time  as  the  province  of  Sagadahock,  and 
now  forming  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  of  Maine.  When  the 
possessions  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  in  North 
America,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  this  was  granted,  along 
with  the  rest,  to  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  In  this 
grant,  this  portion  of  the  country  is  thus  described:  "beginning 
at  a  certain  place  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Croix,  next 
adjoining  to  New  Scotland, in  America,and  from  thence  extending 
along  the  sea  coast  unto  a  certain  place  called  Petuaquine  or  Pema- 
quid,  and  so  up  the  river  thereof  to  the  furthest  head  of  the  same 
as  it  tendeth  northwards,  and  extending  from  thence  to  the  River 
Kinebequi,  and  so  upwards,  by  the  shortest  course,  to  the  River 
of  Canada  northward."  The  eastern  boundary,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  not  defined,  except  by  the  St.  Croix ;  but  that  is  sufficient,  with 
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the  precise  statement,  that  it  is  intended  to  touch  the  country 
granted  to  the  Earl  of  Stirling. 

Both  of  the  territories  thus  defined,  were  encroached  upon  by 
the  French,  who  seem  to  have  claimed  as  their  province  of  Aca- 
die,  all  the  country  east  of  the  Kennebec.  If  prior  possession  can 
give  any  right,  this  was  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  French,  who 
attempted  a  settlement  on  the  Isle  of  Sable  as  early  as  1598,  and 
founded  Annapolis  in  1604,  seventeen  years  previous  to  the  grant 
to  Sir  William  Alexander.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  up  the 
various  fortunes  of  this  province,  which  changed  masters  several 
times  previous  to  1713,  when,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Nova 
Scotia  was  by  name,  but  without  any  description,  ceded  to  Eng- 
land. An  ambiguity  was  still  left ;  for  the  French  maintained 
that  the  name  was  applicable  only  to  the  Peninsula,  and  excluded 
the  present  province  of  New-Brunswick.  It  therefore  was  not 
until  1763,  when  the  whole  of  the  French  territories  were  finally 
ceded  to  Great  Britain,  that  the  question  could  be  considered  as 
at  rest. 

The  province  of  Sagadahock,  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York,  long 
remained  unsettled  by  the  English ;  the  original  Dutch  settlers 
seem  to  have  disappeared,  and  it  was  as  has  been  stated,  partially 
occupied  by  the  French  under  their  claims  to  Acadie.  They  how- 
ever rather  employed  it  as  a  site  for  trade  with  the  Indians,  than 
as  a  permanent  colony.  In  the  mean  time  it  had,  by  the  acces- 
sion of  James  II. ,  merged  in  the  crown,  and  it  was  re-granted  to 
the  province  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  last  charter  of  that  colony 
from  William  and  Mary,  in  the  year  1691.  In  this  charter,  it  is 
declared  that  the  grant  should  not  extend  to  any  lands  that  were, 
on  the  third  day  of  November,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  James 
I.,  actually  inhabited  or  possessed  by  any  other  Christian  prince 
or  state.  Thus,  although  the  boundary  described,  extended,  so 
far  as  regards  the  present  state  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  so  far  as  regards  Sagadahock,  to  the  great  river  of 
Canada,  still,  as  ground  included  in  the  former  had  been  actually 
colonized  by  the  Dutch,  and  as  the  French  had  established  them- 
selves on  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  title  did  not  extend  as  far  as  the 
description  would  imply.  It  would  be  irrelevant  to  speak  of  the 
discussion  that  arose  between  the  states  of  New- York  and  Massa- 
chusetts, in  respect  to  the  former  of  these  points.  In  respect  to 
the  latter,  the  occupation  of  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
by  the  French,  was  construed  into  a  right  on  the  part  of  the 
crown,  after  the  conquest  of  Canada,  to  extend  the  province  of 
Quebec,  then  created  by  royal  proclamation,  over  a  part  of  the 
province  of  Sagadahock.  This,  in  the  terms  of  the  original  grant, 
and  of  the  new  charter  of  Massachusetts,  extended  to  the  St. 
Lawrence;  but  the  proclamation  of  7th  October  1763,  declares 
that  the  boundary  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  "  passes  along  the 
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highlands  which  divide  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into 
the  said  River  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  sea, 
and  also  along  the  north  coast  of  the  Bay  des  Chaleurs."  The 
same  boundary  is  confirmed  by  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774,  in 
which  that  province  is  defined  as  being  bounded  "south  by  a 
line  from  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  along  the  highlands  that  divide 
the  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from 
those  which  fall  into  the  sea." 

We  conceive  that  these  expressions,  particularly  when  the 
terms  of  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  are  considered,  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  highlands  by  which  the  province  of  Quebec  was 
intended  to  be  bounded  to  the  south,  were  not  a  hypothetical  line 
to  be  sought  for  among  the  sources  of  the  streams,  but  mountains, 
visible  to  the  eye  of  the  inhabitant  of  Canada,  and  the  navigator 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  extending  from  the  sources  of  the  Connec- 
ticut river  to  the  Bay  des  Chaleurs.  Such  mountains  do  actual- 
ly exist,  as  we  have  seen  in  an  extract  from  Col.  Bouchette ;  and 
although  they  merge  on  the  side  of  New-Brunswick,  in  many 
places,  in  the  elevated  table  land  of  that  province,  they  notwith- 
standing give  rise  to  many  of  its  streams,  and  no  water  course 
penetrates  beyond  their  crest  from  the  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  discussions  that  arose  between  the  province  of  Massachu- 
setts and  the  crown,  are  foreign  to  our  question,  for  they  merged 
before  they  were  adjusted  in  the  more  important  question  of  in- 
dependence ;  and  when  the  question  arose  as  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  to 
acquiesce  in  those  defined  by  the  proclamation  of  1763.  The  de- 
finitive treaty  of  1783,  therefore  assumes  the  same  highlands  as 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States.  But  it  became  im- 
practicable to  define  them  in  relation  to  the  Bay  des  Chaleurs, 
when  they  fell  wholly  within  the  British  territory,  and  became 
no  more  than  a  provincial  boundary.  The  division  line  is  there- 
fore made  to  begin  at  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia.  This 
part  of  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, having  never  been  surveyed  or  marked  out,  it  was  pro- 
vided in  an  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  that  commissioners 
should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  defining  it.  In  the  inte- 
rim, a  question  had  arisen  in  respect  to  the  stream  to  which  the 
name  of  St.  Croix  was  properly  due.  This  had  been  finally  set- 
tled, and  the  branch  to  be  considered  as  the  main  stream  traced 
to  its  source.  Thus  the  point  whence  the  meridian  line  was  to 
be  drawn,  was  determined,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  trace  it 
on  the  ground,  until  it  should  intersect  the  highlands  intended 
by  the  treaty.  This  line  was  therefore  explored  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  commission,  and  has  led  to  the  following  results.  Pur- 
suing a  due  north  course  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix,  the 
line  rises  gradually  for  forty  miles ;  here  it  passes  along  the  east- 
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ern  base  of  Mars  Hill,  at  a  height  of  523  feet  above  the  river  St. 
Johns,  which  is  distant  from  it  about  six  miles  to  the  east.  Mars 
Hill  may  aspire  to  the  name  of  a  mountain,  having  two  peaks  of 
the  respective  heights  of  1363  and  1504  feet.  It  is  wholly  sur- 
rounded by  swamps,  and  gives  rise  to  no  streams  that  can  fall 
within  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  No  water,  at  any  rate,  can  flow 
from  it  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  Bri- 
tish surveyors,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  of  opinion,  founded  on 
the  view  from  the  summit,  that  a  chain  of  heights  extended  from 
it  in  a  south-western  direction  towards  the  sources  of  the  Con- 
necticut. Of  this,  however,  there  is  no  other  evidence.  Admit- 
ting the  fact,  however,  this  chain  of  highlands  can  only  separate 
waters  flowing  on  the  one  hand  into  the  St.  Johns,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  Penobscot,  Kennebec,  &c.  ;  all  of  which  obviously 
belong  to  the  class  of  rivers  falling  into  the  Atlantic  ;  or  admitting 
the  utmost  stretch  of  the  British  argument,  none  of  them  run 
towards  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  mountain,  and  the  supposed 
chain  of  which  it  is  inferred  to  be  the  termination,  are  therefore 
excluded  both  by  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  treaty. 

From  Mars  Hill,  the  line  was  traced  sixty  miles  farther  to  the 
north ;  here  it  reaches  the  highlands  which  divide  the  waters  of 
the  St.  Johns  from  those  of  the  Ristagouche.  This  ridge  is  call- 
ed the  Sugar  Mountain,  is  elevated  2000  feet  above  the  former 
stream,  and  is  higher  than  any  land  between  it  and  the  source  of 
the  St.  Croix.  The  Ristagouche  falls  into  the  Bay  des  Chaleurs, 
and  therefore  into  the  gulf,  and  not  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 
But  this  mountain  can  be  no  part  of  a  dividing  ridge  such  as  that 
described  in  the  proclamation  of  1763  ;  for  should  it  form  a  part  of 
a  chain  of  mountains,  that  chain  must  be  separated  from  the  north 
side  of  the  Bay  des  Chaleurs  by  the  Ristagouche,  a  stream  of  no 
small  importance. 

At  the  distance  of  132  miles  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix, 
the  meridian  line  reaches  the  summit  of  a  ridge  which  is  the  high- 
est land  on  the  whole  line.  Proceeding  twelve  miles  farther  to 
the  north,  over  ground  still  elevated,  but  descending  slightly 
from  this  summit,  the  first  streams  running  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
are  met  with.  Here,  then,  the  American  agents  fix  the  highlands 
of  the  treaty  ;  and  here  is  formed  a  ridge  dividing  waters  running 
into  the  sea  from  those  which  join  the  St.  Lawrence. 

It  therefore  appears  that  a  difference  exists  between  the  claims 
of  the  respective  parties,  of  104  miles,  in  the  position  of  the  point 
whence  the  highlands  are  to  be  traced  to  the  source  of  the  Con- 
necticut. In  our  minds,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the 
point  claimed  by  the  Americans  is  not  only  conformable  to  the 
spirit,  but  to  the  express  letter  of  the  treaty.  It  is  a  mere  quib- 
ble to  say  that  the  Ristagouche  is  not  a  river  that  empties  itself 
into  the  Atlantic,  in  the  view  of  the  parties  who  framed  the  treaty 
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of  1783,  and  those  who  drew  the  proclamation  of  1763.  But 
admitting  that  this  point  is  not  conformable  to  the  letter  of  the 
treaty,  there  is  no  other  which  can  be  considered  as  in  the  least 
degree  consistent  with  its  provisions  ;  and  the  due  north  line  meet- 
ing no  such  point,  must  therefore  be  produced  to  the  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  itself,  whence,  in  conformity  with  the  principle 
urged  by  the  British  negotiators  in  respect  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  it  ought  to  be  traced  in  the  shortest  line  to  some  point 
that  does  fall  within  the  description  of  the  treaty.  Such  a  point 
is  to  be  met  with  at  no  great  distance.  The  Green  river,  a  branch 
of  the  St.  Johns,  and  the  Rimousky,  that  falls  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence, have  their  sources  near  each  other,  about  twenty-five  miles 
west  by  south  of  the  point  where  the  meridian  line  from  the 
head  of  the  St.  Croix  first  meets  water  running:  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence.  This  is  a  point  which  it  cannot  be  doubted  is  described  by 
the  strict  letter  of  the  treaty,  and  is  a  highland  in  respect  to  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  although  it  must  unquestionably  be 
in  what  in  the  language  of  our  settlers  is  called  a  gap,  or  in  that 
of  the  French,  a  col.  The  division  of  the  waters  that  feed  streams 
running  in  different  directions,  is  never  found  in  any  other  posi- 
tion ;  each  of  them  may  be  always  followed  up  a  valley  of  a 
greater  or  less  declivity,  until  the  source  is  reached ;  and  in  the 
same  valley,  and  at  no  great  distance,  will  be  found  the  source  of 
the  stream  which  runs  in  the  opposite  direction.  Sometimes  a 
level  summit  is  found,  where  the  waters  form  a  marsh  or  natural 
reservoir  with  two  outlets,  but  more  usually  the  sources  are  dis- 
tinct. Had  the  treaties,  proclamations,  and  acts  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, fixed  as  a  boundary  between  waters  running  in  opposite 
directions,  any  other  species  of  ground  than  the  culminating  points 
<of  valleys  or  mountain  passes,  they  would  have  assumed  what 
never  is  found  to  exist  in  nature.  When,  therefore,  the  British 
agent,  in  his  argument,  states  that  the  mountains  in  the  territory 
in  dispute  run  east  and  west,  he  states  what  every  person  ac- 
quainted with  physical  geography  would  have  inferred  before- 
hand to  be  the  case ;  but  the  direction  of  the  chain  which  they 
make  up,  is  determined  by  a  line  joining  the  culminating  points 
of  the  valleys  that  separate  the  individual  mountains,  and  such  a 
line  is  the  limit  which  would  be  consistent  to  the  letter,  with  the 
description,  "highlands  which  divide  rivers."  It  would  be  a 
matter  wholly  of  indifference,  whether  these  gaps  were  reached 
by  a  rapid  ascent  down  which  the  waters  precipitated  themselves 
in  torrents  as  they  do  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  whether  the  val- 
leys gradually  merged  themselves  in  a  table  land  such  as  forms 
the  upper  valley  of  the  St.  Johns.  We  therefore  conceive  that 
it  is  fully  established,  that  a  dividing  ridge  can  be  traced  from 
the  sources  of  the  Connecticut,  to  those  of  the  Rimousky  and 
Green  rivers,  fulfilling  in  all  respects  the  description  of  the  treaty : 
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one  part  of  this  is  not  disputed  by  either  party,  namely,  so  much 
of  it  as  extends  to  the  point  where  the  south  branch  of  La  Famine, 
the  north  branch  of  the  Penobscot,  and  the  south-west  branch  of 
the  St.  Johns,  have  their  respective  heads  within  a  short  distance 
of  each  other ;  from  this  spot  to  the  sources  of  Rimousky  river, 
the  dividing  ridge  does  not  change  its  general  character ;  if, 
therefore,  it  be  admissible  as  the  boundary  in  one  part,  it  cannot, 
for  the  reason  of  a  variation  in  its  physical  and  geographical  cha- 
racter, be  rejected  in  the  other.  A  similar  ridge  extends  on  to 
the  sources  of  the  Ristagouchy,  and  even  if  we  admit  that  river 
not  to  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  in  the  terms  of  the  treaties,  still,  the 
division  between  its  source  and  that  of  the  Metis,  is  a  part  of  the 
same  highlands  which  have  been  just  traced  from  the  sources  of 
the  Connecticut.  We  must,  however,  maintain,  that  the  Rista- 
gouchy, as  well  as  the  St.  Johns,  are  rivers  that  fall  into  the  At- 
lantic, so  far  as  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  goes.  No  other  rivers  are 
spoken  of  but  the  two  kinds,  one  of  which  falls  into  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  other  into  the  Atlantic ;  and  any  person  who  was 
desired  to  express  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  Nova  Scotia  and 
Sagadahock,  the  country  in  question,  would  say  without  hesita- 
tion, that  it  lies  between  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  thus  merging  the  Bays  des  Chaleurs,  of  Miramichi,  and 
Fundy,  in  the  latter  general  term.  The  water  courses  of  the 
peninsula,  therefore,  at  once  divide  themselves  into  two  classes,, 
defined  by  the  basin  into  which  they  discharge  their  respective 
streams. 

The  argument  on  the  British  side,  is  therefore  wholly  sophis- 
tical, as  it  is  founded  on  the  negation  of  the  St.  Johns  being  a 
stream  answering  to  either  of  the  classes  described  in  the  treaty  ► 
But  the  inference  from  this  argument,  that  Mars  Hill  is  the  ter- 
mination of  highlands  answering  to  the  description,  is  obviously 
false,  for  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  the  St.  Johns  falls  in- 
to the  St.  Lawrence.  Admitting  then  their  argument,  the  "  high- 
lands" do  not  exist  at  all,  and  the  proclamations  of  George  the 
Third,  in  1763,  the  famous  Quebec  bill,  the  definitive  treaty, 
1783,  and  that  of  Ghent,  have  been  founded  upon  an  assumption 
which  the  more  cursory  inspection  of  a  map  would  prove  to  be  er- 
roneous. The  course  of  the  St.  Johns  was  well  known  by  the 
map  before  the  makers  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  to  be  circuitous,, 
and  its  main  branch  is  to  be  seen  as  there  represented,  rising 
close  to  the  head  of  the  Penobscot,  as  subsequent  surveys  have 
shown  it  does.  Therefore,  had  it  been  intended  to  exclude  the 
upper  valley  of  the  St.  Johns,  the  terms  of  the  treaty  would 
have  made  the  meridian  of  the  St.  Croix  terminate  where  it 
struck  the  height  of  land  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Penob- 
scot and  Kennebec  from  those  of  the  first  named  river.    Such  is 
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the  only  possible  language  that  could  be  made  consistent  with 
the  claims  now  urged  on  behalf  of  the  British  government. 

The  pretensions  of  the  British  have,  however,  been  urged  with 
a  zeal  and  ability  worthy  of  a  better  cause  ;  the  researches,  astro- 
nomical and  geodsetical,  appear  to  have  been  far  better  directed 
than  those  of  the  Americans.  The  strong  points  of  their  posi- 
tion are  brought  into  the  boldest  relief;  the  weak  points  left  out 
of  view.  Thus,  while  they  have  established,  as  far  as  the  inacces- 
sible nature  of  the  country  would  admit,  the  general  mountainous 
nature  of  the  district  through  which  the  line  they  claim  passes, 
the  researches  of  the  Americans  on  the  line  claimed  by  them  are 
limited  to  the  attempt  at  the  determination  of  the  heights  of  the 
passes.  These  being  in  the  lowest  points  of  the  chain  in  which 
they  are  situated,  would,  at  the  first  view,  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  ground  is  low  when  compared  with  that  upon  the  other 
line.  And  even  these  observations  were  made  in  a  manner  so  ut- 
terly unscientific,  as  to  have  drawn  down  the  merited  scorn  of 
the  British  agent,  who  rejects  them  on  the  authority  not  of  a  Eu- 
ropean, but  of  an  American  philosopher.  The  relative  position 
of  the  parties  is  however  widely  altered  in  the  final  statements ; 
here  the  powers  of  reasoning,  and  splendid  abilities  of  the  Ameri- 
can negotiator,  are  apparent,  and  he  founds,  even  upon  the  imper- 
fect materials  furnished  on  his  side  of  the  question,  and  the  show- 
ing of  the  British  themselves,  an  argument  in  the  highest  degree 
triumphant. 

There  is  another  vexed  question  in  relation  to  the  boundaries 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  From  the  Connecticut 
river  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  was  declared  to  be  along  the  forty- 
fifth  degree  of  north  latitude.  On  the  formation  of  the  province 
of  Quebec,  this  same  parallel  had  been  assumed  as  its  southern 
limit,  and  surveyors  were  appointed  by  the  local  authorities  of 
that  province  and  New- York,  to  mark  it  out  upon  the  ground. 
At  that  epoch,  astronomic  instruments  were  far  less  perfect 
than  at  present,  and  the  only  portable  one  for  the  determination 
of  latitudes,  was  so  cumbrous  that  it  could  not  be  transported 
through  the  difficult  and  savage  country,  across  which  part  of 
this  line  passes.  It  appears  that  no  astronomic  determination 
was  effected  during  this  operation,  but  upon  the  bank  of  Lake 
Champlain.  The  rest  of  the  line  was  run  wholly  by  the  mag- 
netic needle.  From  a  variety  of  researches  made  on  both  sides, 
the  accuracy  of  this  line  had  been  called  in  question,  and  both 
parties  hoped  to  gain  by  its  revision.  Hence,  although  a  line  had 
been  run,  and  although  the  grants  of  land  on  each  side  had  been 
made  in  conformity  with  it,  the  treaty  of  Ghent  includes  it 
among  the  unsettled  questions,  and  the  final  location  was  among 
the  objects  then  provided  for,  and  was  included  in  the  reference 
to  the  same  commission  to  which  the  "  highlands"  were  refer- 
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red.  Upon  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  latitude  of  the 
point  marked  upon  Lake  Champlain  as  the  place  of  departure,  had 
been  erroneously  determined,  and  thus  the  whole  line  became 
liable  to  suspicion.  This  point  is,  in  fact,  about  half  a  mile  to 
the  north  of  the  true  position  of  the  parallel  of  45°.  By  the  cor- 
rection of  this  latitude,  Rouse's  point,  a  commanding  position 
near  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  most  southerly  point 
whence  the  entrance  of  that  lake  can  be  defended,  fell  wholly 
within  the  British  territory.  Upon  this  point  our  government 
had  commenced  the  erection  of  a  fortress,  the  title  to  which  was 
thus  lost. 

A  third  matter  in  dispute  had  reference  to  the  stream  that  was 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  main  branch  of  the  Connecticut. 
This,  however,  is  too  unimportant  to  occupy  our  attention. 

When  these  subjects  were  argued  before  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  two  governments  in  conformity  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  the  agents  of  the  two  parties  ad- 
hered pertinaciously  to  their  respective  claims.  The  commis- 
sioners espoused  the  side  of  the  nations  by  which  they  were 
appointed,  and  thus  a  decision  before  them  became  impracticable. 
It  hence  became  necessary  to  refer  the  matters  in  dispute  to  the 
sovereign  of  a  friendly  country  as  umpire.  The  umpire  thus  se- 
lected was  the  King  of  Holland. 

This  monarch  appears  to  have  entered  into  the  investigations 
of  the  questions  submitted  to  him  with  the  greatest  industry  and 
patience;  we  believe  also  with  the  strictest  impartiality.  We  are 
aware  that  the  epoch  at  which  his  decision  was  promulgated, 
and  the  objections  that  have  been  raised  in  this  country,  have 
led  to  charges  of  his  having  been  biassed  in  favour  of  England. 
But  when  we  consider  that  he  has  been  equally  blamed  by  the 
other  party,  we  cannot  but  think  that  he  has  earned  the  highest 
praise  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  an  umpire — complaints  from 
both  the  parties.  In  his  anxiety  to  settle  the  question  upon  a 
footing  of  strict  equity,  he  has  unquestionably  overstepped  his 
strict  powers  as  an  umpire,  but  he  has  certainly  decided  in  such 
a  manner,  as  without  altering  the  strict  justice  of  his  verdict,  has 
secured  to  each  nation  the  point  to  which,  in  the  extrinsic  part  of 
their  respective  arguments,  it  attached  the  greatest  degree  of  im- 
portance. He  has,  in  fact,  admitted  the  justice  of  the  American 
claim,  in  respect  to  the  Highlands,  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  has 
tacitly  made  this  admission  the  basis  of  his  decision.  But  the 
British  government  had  urged  most  forcibly  the  inconvenience 
and  positive  injury  they  would  sustain,  should  they  lose  the  mail 
route  that  they  have  for  years  quietly  used  between  Frederic- 
town,  the  capital  of  New-Brunswick,  and  Quebec.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  draw  the  boundary  between  New- York  and  Canada, 
along  the  true  parallel  of  45°,  leaves  Lake  Champlain  unguarded, 
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and  affords  to  the  British  free  access  to  the  heart  of  New- York  and 
Vermont.  Two  successive  wars  had  proved  how  vulnerable  we 
are  upon  this  frontier.  The  umpire,  in  the  most  equitable,  and 
we  must  maintain,  expedient  manner,  excludes  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  territory  claimed  by  the  Americans,  as  much 
as  will  give  the  British  the  control  of  the  route  by  the  Mada- 
waska river,  and  Temisconata  portage,  from  New-Brunswick  to 
Canada.  As  an  equivalent,  he  gives  to  the  United  States  Rouse's 
point,  with  the  circular  area  usually  admitted  in  the  politics  of 
Europe,  as  the  proper  neutral  territory  that  should  environ  a 
fortress. 

The  territory  thus  cut  off  and  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  is  of  com- 
paratively small  extent,  and  of  little  value  considered  as  land. 
Admitting  it  to  belong,  as  it  unquestionably  does,  to  the  state  of 
Maine,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  give  from  the  unsold  public 
lands,  to  that  state  and  Massachusetts,  such  equivalent  as  will 
more  than  compensate  any  loss  the  one  may  sustain  as  owner  of 
the  soil,  the  other  as  sovereign. 

One  only  objection  can  remain  to  the  acceptance  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  umpire,  by  our  government.  This  has  reference  to 
the  allegiance  of  the  settlers.  On  this^  head,  however,  we  can- 
not perceive  any  real  difficulty.  One  part  of  the  settlers  have 
long  been  habituated,  however  unwillingly,  to  consider  them- 
selves subjects  of  Great  Britain.  These  are  the  Acadians  of  the 
Madawaska  settlement.  This  unfortunate  people,  driven  from 
their  homes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Annapolis,  sought  refuge 
in  these  unexplored  regions  of  the  St.  Johns,  where  they  hid  them- 
selves from  the  operation  of  the  merciless  edict  which  dispers- 
ed their  brethren,  without  provision,  through  the  present  Atlan- 
tic states.  When  the  American  royalists  received  grants  in  com- 
pensation of  their  losses  in  the  colonies  that  had  achieved  their 
independence,  in  the  newly  created  province  of  New-Brunswick, 
this  remnant  of  a  once  flourishing  colony  was  again  dispossessed 
without  ceremony.  They  retired  up  the  St.  Johns,  and  placed 
themselves  where  they  might  have  reason  to  believe  themselves 
secure  from  further  annoyance.  Little  gratitude  as  they  may 
owe  to  the  British  government,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  would  desire  to  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  but  would  prefer  to  be  connected  with  Canada,  to 
whose  people  they  are  allied  by  customs,  by  language,  and  by 
blood.  Within  this  province,  the  decision  of  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  will  place  all  of  them  who  are  seated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  St.  Johns,  and  those  residing  on  both  banks  of  the 
Madawaska.  If  those  who  may  fall  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  should  desire  a  removal,  they  will  be  justly  enti- 
tled to  indemnity  for  their  possessions  from  the  government 
under  whose  grant  they  have  settled.  As  respects  the  citizens  of 
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the  United  States,  we  are  not  aware  that  the  settlements  under 
grants  from  Maine  and  Massachusetts  have  been  extended  to  the 
north  beyond  the  River  St.  Johns.  If  they  have,  a  similar  indem- 
nity will  be  due  out  of  the  compensation  these  states  may  be 
allowed  by  the  general  government,  and  to  them  it  can  hardly 
be  considered  a  matter  of  hardship.  The  whole  number  who 
may  be  thus  placed,  will  be  of  the  race  justly  denominated  the 
pioneers  of  civilization,  and  to  them  a  change  of  residence  is 
too  familiar  to  be  a  misfortune,  if  it  be  accompanied  with  a  pay- 
ment for  their  improvements. 

We  have  now  to  notice  a  claim  stated  by  Colonel  Bouchette 
as  held  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  still  less  justifiable,  and  more 
devoid  of  foundation  than  that  which  has  been  settled  and  refuted 
by  the  decision  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  In  describing 
the  boundary  of  the  British  possessions  west  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  he  represents  it  as  extending  along  the  forty-ninth  paral- 
lel to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  then  turning  south  along  that  ridge 
to  the  latitude  of  42°  50',  "and  finally  upon  that  parallel  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean."  The  sole  grounds  stated  by  him  for  a  claim  of 
such  a  sweeping  nature,  which,  if  valid,  would  wholly  cut  off 
the  United  States  from  the  Pacific,  seems  to  be,  that  the  Spa- 
niards have  "extended  their  pretensions,  not  without  just  grounds, 
to  Cape  Blanco,  in  latitude  42°  50'  north,  at  which  point  it  ap- 
pears they  have  themselves  stopped,  as  their  northern  boundary 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific."  The  Spanish  government,  and 
the  Mexican  nation  that  claims  under  it,  being  limited  by  this 
parallel,  Colonel  Bouchette  logically  concludes,  that  the  British 
nation  is  entitled  to  all  north  of  it,  until  the  Russian  territories 
be  reached. 

So  far  from  this  acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  being 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  pretensions  of  Great  Britain,  we  shall 
see  that  it  is  in  fact  an  act  of  cession  to  the  United  States,  who  now 
hold  all  the  title  which  Spain  may  ever  have  possessed ;  and  have, 
in  addition,  such  sure  grounds  of  property,  that  it  may  almost 
be  questioned,  whether  the  British  government  have  a  shadow  of 
claim  to  any  portion  of  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
except  to  the  north  of  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  and  that 
even  to  this  their  right  cannot  be  considered  as  incontestable. 

The  grounds  on  which  civilized  nations  have  acted,  in  appro- 
priating to  themselves  lands  unoccupied,  except  by  wandering 
tribes,  are:  1.  The  right  of  discovery  ;  2.  The  right  of  prior  oc- 
cupation, when  the  former  right  had  been  left  unenforced  by  the 
discoverer ;  and  3.  The  right  of  extending  their  settlements  from 
the  points  occupied  under  the  two  first  rights,  whenever  such 
extension  did  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others.  These 
several  rights  have  become  the  subject  of  treaties  and  frequent 
negotiations,  and   have  formed  the  basis  of  agreements  between 
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the  parties  who  might  have  conflicting  claims,  arising  from  the 
vagueness  with  which  the  limits,  growing  out  of  the  rights  them- 
selves, must  necessarily  be  defined. 

So  far  as  regards  the  right  to  be  derived  from  discovery,  the 
state  of  the  case  is  as  follows.  The  Spaniards  have,  from  an 
early  period,  turned  their  attention  to  this  coast.  Among  the 
voyages  stated  to  have  been  made  by  their  navigators  along  it, 
is  the  famous  expedition  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  This  has  been  fre- 
quently represented  as  fabulous,  has  been  abandoned  as  a  ground 
of  claim  by  the  Spaniards  themselves,  and  is  passed  over,  as  af- 
fording no  tenable  ground,  by  the  American  negotiators  who 
discussed  this  subject  with  the  British  government.  We  must, 
however,  maintain,  that  the  history  of  this  voyage  furnishes  in- 
contestable evidence  that  it  was  actually  performed ;  for  it  gives 
an  account  of  what  has  since  been  found  to  exist,  and  which  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  describe  without  an  actual  visit 
to  the  region.  De  Fuca  is  represented  as  having  proceeded  along 
the  coast  of  North  America  until  he  reached  the  opening  of  a 
strait.  Into  this  he  entered,  and  after  a  voyage  of  thirty  days, 
found  himself  again  in  the  open  sea.  Affected  by  the  mania  of  his 
age,  he  fancied  he  had  discovered  the  long  sought  for  north-west 
passage,  and  had  penetrated  into  the  North  Sea.  It  is  this  gra- 
tuitous assumption  on  his  part,  which  has  thrown  discredit  upon 
his  whole  voyage ;  yet  straits,  corresponding  with  his  description, 
do  actually  exist ;  but  so  far  from  forming  a  passage  between 
Hudson's  bay  and  the  Pacific,  they  are  a  mere  arm  of  the  latter, 
and  form  Nootka,  or  Quadra,  and  Vancouver's  island.  This 
voyage  of  De  Fuca's  took  place  in  1592 ;  and  it  appears  extraor- 
dinary, that  while  both  American  and  British  plenipotentiaries 
reject  his  authority,  they  concur  in  giving  his  name  to  the  pas- 
sage he  is  said  to  have  discovered,  and  which  lay  unexplored  by 
any  other  navigator  for  two  centuries. 

In  1603,  another  Spanish  navigator,  of  the  name  of  Aguilar, 
proceeded  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  sixtieth  degree.  In  1774, 
the  Spanish  corvette  St.  Jago  discovered  Nootka  sound,  and 
sailed  along  the  coast  to  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  latitude.  In  1775, 
Quadra,  in  the  Spanish  schooner  Felicidad,  discovered  various 
ports  between  the  fifty-fifth  and  fifty-eighth  degrees,  and  care- 
fully explored  the  whole  coast  from  42°  to  54°.  These  voyages 
were  previous  to  those  of  any  British  navigator. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Russian,  Bhering,  had,  in  1725,  dis- 
covered Mount  St.  Elias,  in  latitude  58°  28'  north;  and  Tcheri- 
koff,  some  years  later,  explored  the  coast  as  low  as  latitude  56°. 
Thus  the  Russian  and  Spanish  discoveries  meet,  and  close  out 
all  other  nations,  so  far  as  the  right  derived  from  this  source  ap- 
plies to  the  mere  coast. 

It  was  not  until  1778,  that  Cook  visited  the  north-west  coast; 
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and  no  further  examination  was  made,  under  the  British  flag, 
until  1788,  when  the  Straits  of  Fuca  were  entered  by  Meares  and 
Duncan.  They  had,  however,  been  re-discovered  the  preceding 
year,  by  Captain  Barclay,  a  native  of  Great  Britain ;  but  as  he 
sailed  under  the  Austrian  flag,  no  plausible  right  can  be  founded 
on  his  voyage,  except  in  the  government  whose  colours  he  bore. 

In  the  same  year  with  Duncan  and  Meares,  Captain  Gray,  of 
Salem,  in  Massachusetts,  then  commanding  the  Washington, 
sailed  fifty  miles  up  these  straits,  which  the  former  navigators 
did  not  examine  to  a  greater  extent  than  thirty  miles,  and  then 
only  in  boats. 

The  Spaniards,  however,  did  not  allow  their  claim  to  lie  dor- 
mant from  non-user,  but  continued  their  voyages  along  the  coast ; 
and  in  the  voyages  of  Quadra,  in  1779,  and  of  Martinez  and  Haro, 
in  1786,  various  other  parts  of  the  north-west  coast  were  explored 
up  to  latitude  60°  north. 

It  cannot,  then,  be  doubted,  that  so  far  as  the  discovery  upon 
the  coast  conveys  a  right,  Spain  possessed  it  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner, as  high  as  the  southern  limits  of  the  previous  Russian  voy- 
ages. This  right,  thus  existing  in  Spain,  was,  by  the  Florida 
treaty,  in  1819,  solemnly  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  examination  of  the  mere  coasts  of  countries,  it  frequently 
happens,  that  the  confluence  of  great  and  important  streams  with 
the  ocean,  are  passed  over.  It  has  ever  been  the  admitted  rule, 
that  the  discoverer  of  these  should  be  considered  as  superseding 
the  explorer  of  the  coast,  and  as  entitled  to  the  right  of  settle- 
ment upon  the  banks  of  the  river  thus  entered  by  him.  Of  the 
recognition  of  such  a  title,  various  instances  may  be  alleged. 
Thus,  although  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  well 
known  to  the  Spaniards,  yet  the  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  left  for  a  Frenchman  ;  and  on  his  discovery,  the  right 
of  settling  Louisiana  was  founded  by  his  country.  The  abstract 
right  was  admitted,  in  this  instance,  by  both  Spain  and  England, 
although  the  latter  country  disputed  the  extent  of  the  boundaries 
to  which  the  French  pretended.  So  Hudson,  sailing  under  the 
flag  of  Holland,  explored  the  river  that  goes  by  his  name,  the 
banks  of  which  lie  within  the  previous  British  grants  to  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Plymouth  colonies.  Under  the  title  thus  obtained,  the 
Dutch  settled  the  present  states  of  New-York  and  New-Jersey. 
These  were  conquered  by  the  British ;  but  upon  the  conquest  it 
was  held,  and  solemnly  decided  before  a  British  tribunal,  that 
they  did  not  revert  to  the  companies  within  whose  chartered 
limits  they  fell,  but  were  the  property  of  the  crown ;  a  decision 
which  would  have  been  manifestly  unjust,  were  it  not  that  the 
voyage  of  Hudson  up  the  North  River,  and  the  settlement  of  its 
banks  by  the  Dutch,  had  extinguished  the  claim  to  be  derived 
from  the  charters.    Such  a  title  can  be  set  up,  with  the  surest  re- 
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liance,  to  all  that  part  of  the  north-west  territory  watered  by  the 
Columbia  and  its  branches. 

To  use  the  words  of  the  American  plenipotentiary : 

"The  continuity  of  the  coast  from  the  42d  to  the  45th  degree  of  latitude,  had 
been  ascertained  by  the  voyage  of  Quadra  in  1775,  and  confirmed  by  that  of  Cook 
in  1778.  The  object  of  discovery,  thenceforth,  was  that  of  a  large  river,  which 
should  open  a  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  country.  This  had  escaped 
Quadra,  who  had  sailed  in  sight  of  the  entrance  afterwards  discovered.  Meares 
failed  likewise  in  his  attempt,  in  the  year  1788,  to  make  the  discovery.  Captain 
Vancouver  was  not  more  fortunate.  After  having  also  sailed  from  south  to  north 
to  the  48th  degree,  he  recorded  in  his  journal  of  the  29th  April  1792,  which  he 
had  too  much  probity  afterwards  to  alter,  his  opinion,  that  there  was  no  large 
river  south  of  48°,  but  only  small  creeks.  On  the  ensuing  day,  he  met  at  sea 
with  Captain  Gray,  then  commanding  the  American  ship,  the  Columbia,  who 
informed  him  of  the  existence  of  the  river,  at  the  mouth  of  which  he  (Gray)  had 
been  for  several  days  without  being  able  to  enter  it. 

"Captain  Vancouver  proceeded  to  Fuca's  straits,  and  Captain  Gray  returned 
to  the  south,  where  he  completed  his  discovery,  having,  on  the  11th  May,  enter- 
ed the  river  which  bears  the  name  of  his  ship,  and  ascended  it  upwards  of  twenty 
miles.  He  then,  having  also  discovered  Gray's  Harbour,  went  to  Nootka  sound, 
when  he  again  met  Captain  Vancouver,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  discover- 
ies, and  gave  him  a  rough  chart  of  the  river." 

Upon  this,  Vancouver  despatched  one  of  his  officers  to  make 
an  accurate  survey  both  of  Gray's  harbour  and  the  river. 

In  the  year  1805,  after  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States,  Lewis  and  Clark  were  sent  with  an  expedition  to  explore 
the  country,  considered  as  having  fallen  to  the  United  States  by 
that  purchase.  They  ascended  the  Missouri  to  its  source,  and 
passing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  reached  the  head  waters  of  the 
Columbia,  which  they  descended  from  its  most  easterly  source 
to  its  mouth.  In  November  1805,  they  reached  the  confluence 
of  that  river  with  the  ocean,  near  which  they  erected  a  fort,  and 
wintered.  It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Thompson,  an  agent  of 
the  British  North-West  Company,  reached  the  northern  or  main 
branch  of  the  Columbia,  before  1806 ;  on  this  he  also  established 
a  post,  north  of  the  50th  degree  of  latitude. 

In  1810,  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  was  occupied  by  a  settle- 
ment formed  by  citizens  of  the  United  States:  from  this  a  line 
of  trading  posts  was  extended,  to  the  distance  of  several  hundred 
miles.  The  settlement  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  during 
the  late  war ;  but  was  restored  in  conformity  with  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  The  claim  of  the  United  States,  is  there- 
fore unimpaired  by  the  conquest,  the  basis  of  the  treaty  having 
been  the  status  quo  ante  bellum.  So  far  as  we  have  yet  pro- 
ceeded with  the  examination  of  the  conflicting  pretensions,  the 
British  government  has  no  shadow  of  title ;  but  the  United  States 
possess  all  the  right  to  the  coast  that  is  incident  to  discovery, 
from  the  cession  of  Spain ;  and  the  still  stronger  ground  of  pro- 
perty in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  growing  out  of  having  dis- 
covered its  mouth,  having  explored  it  from  its  source  to  its  con- 
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fluence,  and  having  formed  settlements  upon  it.  We  have  now 
to  admit,  that  there  resides  in  the  British  government,  a  right  of 
a  nature  similar  to  the  last  of  these,  in  the  discovery  and  com- 
plete examination  of  Fraser's  river.  This  was  explored  by  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  who  navigated  it  for  a  great  portion  of 
its  course,  and  reached  its  mouth,  after  leaving  his  canoes,  and 
travelling  for  some  distance  by  land.  Another  right  is  derived 
by  them,  from  the  admitted  principle  by  which  civilized  nations 
conceive  themselves  justified  in  extending  their  settlements  into 
the  countries  adjacent  to  those,  in  wThich  they  have  established 
themselves,  and  which  are  occupied  by  tribes  still  in  the  hunter 
state.  This  right,  which  is  incident  to  settlement,  has  in  many 
cases  been  modified  and  defined  by  treaty.  The  British  can  de- 
rive their  right  so  far  as  this  ground  of  claim  is  tenable,  only 
from  the  possessions  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ;  the  Ameri- 
cans acquire  theirs  from  the  cession  of  Louisiana.  Now  we  find 
the  common  boundary  of  these  two  possessions  fixed  in  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  made  in  1713.  By  this  compact,  it  is  agreed  that 
the  49th  degree  of  latitude  shall  be  the  division  line  between  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  possessions  of  France.  The 
possessions  of  France  were  subsequently  divided.  Canada  falling 
by  conquest  to  Great  Britain,  and  Louisiana  remaining  for  a  time 
with  the  former  country.  Thence  it  passed  to  Spain,  and  after- 
wards, by  cotemporaneous  delivery,  to  France  again,  and  to  the 
United  States.  The  United  States,  in  consequence,  possess  all 
the  right  growing  out  of  the  extension  of  territory  into  adjacent 
countries,  unoccupied  by  other  nations,  which  was  in  France  at 
the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

It  is  therefore  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  title  more  strong 
than  that  now  residing  in  our  government  to  the  north-western 
coast  of  North  America,  as  far  as  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  all  con- 
flicting claims  having  finally  merged  in  it ;  and  it  having  in  addi- 
tion, a  claim  of  no  mean  strength,  derived  from  Spain,  as  far  as 
the  dominions  of  Russia.  But  from  this  last  part  of  the  claim,  a 
fair  exception  may  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  British,  to  the 
valley  of  Fraser's  river. 

It  was  therefore  in  the  most  perfect  spirit  of  conciliation  that 
the  American  government  proposed  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude, 
as  the  boundary  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  westward,  as  it  had 
been  made  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  between  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
and  that  ridge.  This  liberal  offer  was  refused  by  the  British  o-o- 
vernment,  and  under  the  reservations  with  which  the  offer  on 
our  part  was  accompanied,  the  claim  of  the  United  States  remains 
in  full  force  to  the  whole ;  and  from  this  there  can  be  no  reasona- 
ble exception,  except  so  far  as  regards  the  country  watered  by 
Fraser's  river  and  its  branches.  How  weak  the  grounds  of  the 
British  argument  are,  will  be  evident  from  the  fact,  that  in  the 
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statement  on  that  side,  it  is  expressly  declared,  that  "  Great 
Britain  claims  no  exclusive  sovereignty  over  that  territory. 
Her  present  claim,  not  in  respect  to  any  part,  but  to  the  whole, 
is  limited  to  a  right  of  joint  occupancy,  in  common  with  other 
states,  leaving  the  right  of  exclusive  dominion  in  abeyance.79 

It  is  in  the  face  of  this  official  declaration  that  Col.  Bouchette 
describes  the  whole  country  on  the  Pacific,  from  the  parallel  of 
42°  50'  to  Mount  St.  Elias,  as  a  part  of  British  America.  We 
have  seen  upon  how  infirm  a  foundation,  any  title  to  this  is  built, 
and  the  declaration  just  quoted  shows  that  if  now  entertained  by 
the  British  government,  it  is  not  many  years  since  it  was  offi- 
cially disclaimed. 

The  right  of  joint  occupancy  seems  to  be  derived  by  the  Bri- 
tish from  the  Nootka  convention,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  sole 
tenable  ground  they  possess,  except  to  the  country  watered  by 
Fraser's  river.  This  convention  of  Nootka  is,  however,  from  its 
very  terms,  and  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  it  was  intended  to 
settle,  a  mere  acknowledgment  of  a  right  to  trade  with  the  na- 
tives of  a  country  not  yet  occupied  by  civilized  nations,  and 
were  it  still  in  force,  must  die  so  soon  as  actual  settlements  and 
cultivation  are  extended  along  the  coast.  Spain  guarded  with  ex- 
treme care,  in  this  convention,  and  in  the  acts  performed  in  pur- 
suance of  it,  against  any  cession  of  the  right  of  sovereignty ; 
property,  so  far  as  acquired  by  occupancy,  was  restored  to  the 
individuals ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  exer- 
cise of  sovereignty ;  and  we  must  infer,  that  so  soon  as  Spain 
had  found  it  expedient  to  exercise  sovereign  rights,  the  settlers 
under  the  Nootka  convention  must  have  admitted  their  allegiance 
to  that  country,  or  been  content  to  remove.  This  famed  con- 
vention is,  however,  now  wholly  devoid  of  force.  Two  wars 
have  since  occurred  between  England  and  Spain,  and  two  trea- 
ties of  pacification  have  been  made,  in  which  there  is  no  refer- 
ence to  that  convention.  The  rights  secured  to  Great  Britain 
under  it,  had  in  fact  ceased  to  be  used,  the  temporary  trading 
settlements  had  been  broken  up,  and  no  British  subject  remained 
on  the  whole  coast.  It  was  therefore  wholly  unnecessary  to  re- 
new its  provisions. 

We  shall  now  take  our  leave  of  the  work  of  Col.  Bouchette, 
again  expressing  the  regret  that  many  parts  of  it  should  be  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  of  such  bitter  hostility  to  our  country.  This 
we  conceive  was  neither  called  for  by  the  times,  nor  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  We  believe  it  may  be  declared  with  the 
most  perfect  confidence,  that  any  remnant  of  national  enmity, 
or  of  the  feelings  even  more  bitter,  engendered  by  a  war  which 
might  be  entitled  civil,  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States ;  or  if  any  of  it  be  left,  it  is  wholly  owing  to  the  indiscre- 
tion of  British  writers,  who  seem  to  act  as  if  it  were  a  fixed  in- 
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tention  to  embroil  the  two  nations.  There  are  now,  and  must 
long  be,  subjects  of  dispute  between  them.  If  these  be  not  ap- 
proached in  the  spirit  of  mutual  good  will  and  forbearance, 
they  will  infallibly  lead  to  collision  ;  and  such  a  spirit  cannot 
long  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  publications  continually  excit- 
ing the  worst  feelings  towards  each  other.  As  Americans,  we 
cannot  fear  the  final  result  of  any  contest  that  may  arise.  The 
relative  strength  of  the  two  countries  is  continually  changing,  and 
becoming  more  and  more  favourable  to  us;  and  the  partial  suc- 
cesses which  a  superior  efficiency  in  the  executive  government  of 
England,  may  enable  her  to  obtain  in  the  first  stages  of  a  war,  will 
only,  as  it  was  just  about  doing  in  the  late  conflict,  produce  such 
a  union  in  our  citizens,  as  must  make  the  strength  of  the  repub- 
lic irresistible.  But  as  citizens  of  the  world,  we  should  esteem  a 
future  trial  of  strength  between  two  nations,  who,  in  spite  of  any 
rivalry,  can,  when  at  peace,  conduce  more  to  each  other's  bene- 
fit, to  the  general  diffusion  of  civilization,  and  of  the  habits  by 
which  alone  free  governments  can  be  maintained,  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  earth  united,  as  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  which 
could  occur  to  the  human  race. 

We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  style  of  Col.  Bouchette  ;  extracts 
of  sufficient  length  have  been  given  to  enable  our  readers  to 
judge  for  themselves.  We  avoid  criticising  it,  particularly  when 
we  consider,  that  his  origin,  education,  and  habits,  are  such  as 
would  almost  effectually  prevent  his  attaining  the  vernacular 
purity,  which  a  habit  of  the  miscellaneous  use  of  two  living  lan- 
guages is  almost  sure  to  destroy. 


Art.  VII. —  The  Life  of  Gonverneur  Morris,  with  Selections 
from  his  Corresjwndence  and  Miscellaneous  Papers:  de- 
tailing Events  in  the  American  Revolution,  the  French  Re- 
volution,  and  in  the  Political  History  of  the  United  States, 
By  Jared  Sparks  :  3  vols.  8vo. :  Boston :  Gray  and  Bowen : 
1832. 

To  say  that  this  is  a  highly  interesting  production,  would  be, 
though  true,  but  very  imperfect  praise.  We  know,  indeed,  of 
no  book,  that  has  fallen  under  our  notice  for  a  long  time  past, 
which  possesses  more  varied  and  fertile  sources  of  pleasure.  Our 
own  country,  during  the  most  remarkable  period  of  her  history, 
and  the  great  men  who  then  figured  on  the  stage  of  life,  are 
not  alone  presented  to  our  view — the  great  drama,  which  was 
shortly  after  acted  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  exhibited  by 
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one  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  its  most  important  inci- 
dents. The  work,  however,  deserves,  and  will  receive,  a  much 
higher  eulogy.  It  is  replete  with  instruction ;  and  that  upon  the 
most  important  topics — history,  biography — in  a  word,  human 
life  and  manners.  On  the  merits  of  Mr.  Sparks,  the  biographer 
and  editor,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge.  His  reputation,  as  a 
writer  of  industry  and  talents,  is  fully  established:  it  may  suf- 
fice to  say,  that  the  present  publication  will  sustain  his  well 
earned  credit.  He  has  advanced  another  claim  to  the  gratitude 
of  his  countrymen,  by  furnishing,  as  he  has  done  in  the  present 
work,  additional  authentic  materials  for  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  The  letters  and  papers  are  transcribed  from  the  origi- 
nal manuscripts ;  most  of  them  having  never  before  appeared  in 
print.  Mr.  Sparks  has  kept  in  view  the  legitimate  purpose  of 
biography.  It  was  not  his  aim,  (to  use  his  own  words,)  "to  write 
a  panegyric,  or  emblazon  good  qualities ;  but  rather  to  present 
traits  of  character,  acts,  and  opinions,  in  their  genuine  light  and 
just  bearings,  and  leave  them  to  make  their  proper  impressions." 
In  our  account  of  the  political  opinions  of  Mr.  Morris,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  follow  the  good  example  of  the  biographer ;  our 
intention  being  to  present  them  clearly  to  the  reader,  without, 
in  all  cases,  being  supposed  to  advocate  their  correctness. 

In  its  general  arrangement,  the  work  is  divided  into  two  parts : 
the  first,  a  biographical  sketch ;  and  the  latter,  a  selection  of  let- 
ters and  miscellaneous  papers,  the  productions  of  Mr.  Morris's 
pen.  Upon  the  first  part,  so  far  as  regards  a  mere  detail  of  the 
events  of  his  life,  we  do  not  intend,  in  the  present  article,  to 
dwell :  and  this,  principally,  because  the  incidents  of  the  life  of 
Gouverneur  Morris  are  now  familiar  to  the  great  mass  of  our 
readers.  He  acted  so  prominent  and  honourable  a  part  in  the 
revolutionary  contest,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  present  Consti- 
tution ;  and  after  its  adoption,  held  so  conspicuous  a  station  in  the 
eye  of  the  public,  that  the  leading  features  of  his  career  cannot 
fail  to  be  generally  known.  With  the  history  of  his  country,  the 
name  of  Gouverneur  Morris  is  indissolubly  connected.  A  mere  re- 
cord, then,  of  his  life,  could  hardly  be  interesting,  as  it  would  fur- 
nish but  familiar  facts.  It  will  be  more  profitable  and  agreeable 
to  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  the  interesting  matters  developed 
by  the  industrious  researches  of  Mr.  Sparks,  and  to  consider 
the  character  and  political  opinions  of  Mr.  Morris;  adverting 
only  to  his  biography  for  the  purposes  of  illustration,  and  of  or- 
der in  the  arrangement  of  our  remarks. 

The  political  opinions  of  Mr.  Morris,  upon  the  subject  of  his 
own  country,  first  claim  our  notice.  However  much  we  may  be 
inclined  to  differ,  in  many  respects,  from  his  views  on  this  head, 
the  sentiments  of  one,  who  was  among  the  first  to  step  forward 
to  the  rescue  of  his  country  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  whose 
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